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V^bafs  "VbUR 

„  score? 

V^OOPERATION  with  the  National  HAVE  YOU  told  your  brokers  and  whole- 
Canners  Association  sales  and  advertising  salers  you  are  back  of  this  drive  and  insisted 
drive  has  been  an  important  topic  at  recent  that  they  push  hard  on  canned  foods? 

State  Association  meetings.  Discussions  have  j^.AVE  YOU  called  on  retailers  (even  in  your 
shown  that  many  canners  are  doing  splendid  „„„  jhem  to  feature,  adver- 

work-taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  merchandise  canned  foods? 

for  sales.  Others  are  sitting  on  the  side  lines, 

kidding  themselves  that  they’ll  get  the  re-  HA\  E  YOU  thought  up  any  merchandising 

wards  without  doing  anything  themselves.  ideas  yourself  whereby  you  could  capitalize 

11-  1  *1  1-1  the  campaign  and  move  more  goods? 

You  may  be  doing  a  bang-up  job — or  a  little 

work — or  nothing  at  all.  Check  up  on  yourself  HAVE  YOU  whooped  it  up  for  canned  foods 
today.  Ask  yourself  these  questions  and  see  in  your  town — got  local  support  from 
how  much  new  volume  and  sales  you  deserve.  your  fraternal  organizations,  your  clubs, 

HAVE  YOU  tied  up  your  own  national,  local  5'°"'’  Grange? 

or  trade  advertising  with  the  advertising  of  Your  score  should  be  100%.  That  is,  if  you’re 
the  Association  ?  out  for  the  maximum  results. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB 


Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you^  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

*'U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S**  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S"  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

Write  S"  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

55  BEECH  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  98  N.  THIRD  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  439  CROSS  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

S.  MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  and  install  the  machinery. 
We  can  also  recommend  operating 
foremen  and  sources  of  tin  plate. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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YOUR  INCREASED 
VALUES  REQUIRE 
INCREASED  FIRE 
INS URANCE 

- 4. - 

Each  increase  in  the  amount  of  your 
insurance  means  an  increase  in  your 
share  of  the  saving  .... 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  -  your  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements. 

- 41 - 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


New  Oscillating  Mixing 
Motion  .  .  Prevents  Burning! 

Self  draining,  easily  cleaned 
Sanitary,  with  pure  nickel  brine  tank. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Tun 


CANN]NG%^  MACHINCKY 

Single  OiUtor^Con^ete  Canning  Plant' 


MODEL  “D” 

Judge  Syrupers 

The  Model  “D”  is  made  to  fill  cans 

full  with  any  free  -  flowing  liquid, 
where  a  fixed  amount  is  desired  per 

For 

can. 

Tomato 

and 

The  Judge  Measuring  Cups  deliver 
to  each  can  a  like  amount.  The  li¬ 
quid  flows  to  the  rrlachine  and  fills  the 
cups  as  they  pass  under  the  filling 
head,  as  each  cup  is  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  each  cup  is  full  -  “struck  mea¬ 
sure”,  When  the  cans  open  the 

Kraut 

Juice 

valve  the  amount  is  placed  in  the  can 
without  splash  or  slopping. 

and 

The  overflow  from  the  Cups  is 
caught  in  the  bowl  and  returned  by 

other 

pump  to  supply  tank.  This  keeps  li¬ 
quid  always  of  the  same  consistancy. 

Liquids 

Such  liquids  as  tomato  juice  and 
puree,  kraut  juice,  etc.  can  be  hand¬ 
led  much  better,  faster  and  in  a  more 
cleanly  manner  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  at  high  speed. 

Model  “E” 

• 

This  Model  “E”  is  fitted  with  Dis¬ 
placement  valves  instead  of  the  Judge 

For 

System.  Can  be  fitted  with  Vacuum 
attachment  and  float  valve,  either  or 

Spinach, 

both. 

Is  designed  for  use  on  spinach. 

Beans 

beans,  baked  beans,  Fruit  salad, 
grape  fruit,  whole  grain  corn,  adding 

Fruit- 

tomato  puree  to  standard  tomatoes 
(California  style)  or  any  product 

Salad 

where  can  is  not  filled  full,  and  brine, 
water,  syrup,  or  other  liquid  fills  the 

etc. 

can  to  a  certain  height  or  head  space. 

It  is  not  recommended  for  fruits, 
but  on  slacked  filled  fruits  or  veget¬ 
ables  or  other  products  it  works  fine. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  0.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Ganners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 


Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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Taxes  must  be  reduced— in  last  Sunday’s 
American,  William  R.  Hearst,  its  owner,  wrote 
“every  tax  is  a  burden  upon  business,”  and  that 
is  true.  One  would  suppose  that  our  representatives 
at  Washington  would  recognize  that,  and  take  steps  to 
relieve  business,  to  the  end  that  production  might  in¬ 
crease,  thereby  affording  employment,  which  in  turn 
would  permit  the  buying  of  such  productions,  and  so 
bringing  back  to  normalcy  the  present  paralyzed  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  Taxes  are  made  available  by  business, 
for  business  sets  in  motion  the  wheels  of  industry, 
producing  the  wealth  that  is  to  be  taxed.  All  steps, 
therefore,  should  be  made  towards  restoring  business. 

But  what  are  the  politicians  doing?  Simply  figuring 
how  high  they  must  raise  taxes,  and  what  additional 
sources  they  can  tap  to  increase  this  tax  income.  At 
whatever  cost  enough  money  must  be  raised  out  of 
business  to  keep  Government  busines  (National,  State 
and  Local)  going  upon  the  old  basis.  The  retrench¬ 
ments  they  speak  about  are  picayunish,  even  if  they 
were  put  into  effect;  and  yet  every  added  twist  they 
give  to  the  thumb-screw  of  taxes  upon  business  reduces 
the  possibility  of  returns  from  business,  because  it 
forces  more  and  more  out  of  business  and  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  As  it  stands  today,  business  is  ground  down 
below  the  level  of  endurance,  and  no  man  is  justified 
in  keeping  his  capital  employed  in  an  undertaking 
which  must  turn  all  of  its  profits,  and  some  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal,  back  into  the  government  coffers  in  the  way  of 
taxes.  So  far  from  being  able  to  stand  an  increase  in 
taxes,  unless  those  taxes  are  decreased,  and  heavily, 
business  must  dry  up  still  further,  unemployment  be¬ 
come  vastly  worse,  and  stagnation  result.  But  before 
that  ensues,  business  will  revolt,  and  you  will  see,  in  all 
sections,  actions  such  as  were  witnessed  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  when  they  tried  to  gouge  unjust  taxes  out  of 
the  people:  men  will  write  across  the  face  of  their  tax 
bills  “We  won’t  pay  them,”  and  they  won’t.  That  is 
what  they  will  do,  and  what  they  should  do. 

The  politicians  have  become  so  bold  that  they  imag¬ 
ine  they  cannot  be  unseated,  that  they  can  do  with  the 
people  and  with  the  people’s  money  whatever  they 
choose  to  do.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  people’s  pa¬ 


tience,  and  that  limit  has  been  about  reached.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  over-reached  if  they  attempt  the  proposed 
increases  in  taxes  now  being  considered  by  Congress 
and  recommended  by  our  leaders. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  jam  would  occur.  For 
years  one-third  of  our  working  population  has  been 
engaged  in  a  supervisory  manner,  i.  e.,  living  off  the 
labor  of  the  other  two-thirds,  or  in  other  words,  one 
boss  for  every  two  workers.  How  could  any  industry 
survive  such  a  drain  or  tax  upon  it  ?  The  cost  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  grown  beyond  all  bounds,  and  is  far  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  of  the  two  workers  to  meet.  You  read, 
and  were  shocked  when  you  read,  that  one  of  the  richest 
suburbs  of  Chicago  had  to  lay  off  its  policemen  and 
firemen  because  it  had  no  money  to  pay  them.  You 
read  of  Cities  like  Philadelphia  bankrupt.  There  is  no 
surprise  in  that:  that  is  the  condition  of  our  whole 
political  situation  today. 

If  you  do  not  understand  what  we  mean  by  one-third 
of  our  population  engaged  in  a  supervisory  manner — 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  other  two-thirds — ^just  figure 
it  this  way: 

Take  the  Army,  the  Navy,  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  guards  and  special  forces ;  the  police,  the  firemen, 
the  school  teachers,  and  then  all  the  great  army  of 
workers  in  all  the  multitude  of  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  National,  State  and  Local,  down  to  the  street 
sweeper,  including  the  jails  and  jailors,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  number  that  draws  its  living  from  the 
public  pot  is  what  we  say,  one-third  of  the  whole.  As 
such  it  is  entirely  out  of  line,  and  the  job  the  politicians 
now  have  is  to  cut  this  down,  and  to  cut  it  down  to  a 
skeleton.  Every  business  man  in  the  country  has  had 
to  do  that  with  his  forces,  his  bureaus,  and  depart¬ 
ments,  dropping  many  which  he  thought  indispensable. 
There  is  no  choice ;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
business  men  of  the  country  must  see  that  these  poli¬ 
ticians  do  it,  or  oust  them  completely.  Somebody  with 
some  sense  and  some  business  ability  must  be  put  in 
charge  of  our  public  officials,  for  we  do  not  want  to 
see  whole  forces  of  firemen  and  of  policemen  laid  off, 
while  bureaus  for  everything  imaginary,  with  their 
hordes  of  so-called  workers,  continue  to  bask  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  sun  of  easy  money. 
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Taxes  and  the  expenses  of  our  governments  must  be 
drastically  cut,  and  our  governing  bodies  reduced  to 
small,  compact  and  efficient  working  forces,  with  every 
possible  supemumery  cut  off.  If  it  is  not  done  sensibly, 
and  promptly,  it  will  be  done  ruthlessly  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  ;  for  there  is  no  avoidance  of  it. 

The  Sun,  of  Baltimore,  is  asking  “why  spend  $225,- 
000,000  annually  upon  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
show  the  growers  how  to  produce  more  crops,  when 
crops  will  not  bring  cost  now?”  That  is  not  meant 
exactly  as  it  lays,  but  merely  to  bring  people  to  think : 
that  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  Governmental  work  now 
being  done  which  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  at 
least  until  we  get  again  into  another  money-drunk, 
such  as  the  ten  years  before  1929. 

We  have  permitted  this  overgrowth  of  political  job- 
holding,  and  now  w'e  must  undo  it.  The  task  is  not 
easy,  for  once  in,  every  mother’s  son  or  daughter  of 
them,  holds  on  for  dear  life.  The  political  machine 
has  grown  greater  than  the  banking  machine — ^but  both 
are  thoroughly  bankrupt  today,  because  they  have 
mulct  the  people  dry,  and  the  people  have  no  more 
wherewith  to  pay.  Loans  and  borrowing  will  only 
make  it  worse,  for  the  loans  must  be  repaid,  and  with 
interest. 

Here’s  a  thought-twister :  Why  does  our  Government 
go  to  the  banks  to  borrow,  and  have  to  pay  interest, 
upon  its  own  money;  w^hy  aren’t  the  banks  compelled 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Government,  and  pay  the 
Government  interest?  It  is  all  Government  money, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

The  CANNERS  know — Representative  McFad- 
din  may  have  a  hard  task  proving  that  President 
Hoover  sold  out  to  our  European  debtors,  as  he 
has  charged  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  it 
will  be  equally  hard  to  answer  the  canners  of  this 
country:  why  and  how  Mr.  Hoover  so  quickly  and  so 
suddenly  left  the  job  of  Food  Administrator  for  the 
Allies  and  Europe,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  to 
act  in  the  same  capacity,  as  Food  Administrator ;  why, 
after  saying  “Food  will  win  the  war,”  and  the  whole 
canned  foods  industry  responded  to  the  man,  as  an 
answer  to  that  appeal — for  canned  foods  did  win  the 
war — why,  we  say,  were  the  canners  ruthlessly  sacri¬ 
ficed,  the  industry  ruined,  beginning  a  few  days  after 
the  Armistice,  through  the  dumping  of  Government 
owned  canned  foods  onto  the  public  at  little  more  than 
half  their  actual  cost?  Why  were  the  canners  who 
provided  the  food  that  won  the  w’ar  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  food  industry,  so  shame¬ 
fully  treated?  It  is  not  a  nice  question;  but  it  has 
never  been  answered.  This  is  not  said  because  Mr. 
Hoover  is  a  Republican  President;  it  would  be  said 
were  he  a  Democrat,  a  Socialist,  or  any  other  stripe. 
There  are  lots  of  canners  who  believe  that  it  was  done 
so  as  to  release  the  great  stores  of  canned  foods  over 
there  in  Europe  at  minimum  prices,  and  keep  them 
from  being  returned  to  this  country.  Europe  always, 
the  United  States  be  damned;  just  as  we  now  see  in 
financial  matters. 

HERE’S  THE  MENU — You  remember  the  cam¬ 
paign  promise — of  “an  auto  in  every  yard  and  a 
chicken  in  every  pot  ?”  It  has  been  a  long  time 
coming  out,  but  at  last  w^e  have  the  menu,  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  ao  “a 
low  cost  Christmas  meal.”  Here  it  is;  and  set  up  so 
as  to  make  you  like  it: 


If  turkey  is  out  of  reach  for  this  year’s  Christmas  dinner, 
how  about  roast  pig?  Time  was,  in  Merrie  England  in  the 
days  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  when  a  young  roast  pig,  with 
a  big  red  apple  in  its  mouth  and  laurel  leaves  on  its  head, 
was  the  most  festive  thing  on  the  festive  Christmas  board. 
Why  not,  then,  now  give  the  old  tradition  an  economical 
twist  and  serve  a  shoulder  of  pig?  A  shoulder  roast,  with 
apple  stuffing?  Or,  if  preferred,  a  roast  with  savory  stuff¬ 
ing,  served  in  a  ring  of  apples  baked  to  a  juicy  brown 
Demonstrated  in  District 

This  has  been  done  for  a  family  of  five  in  Washington  at  a 
cost  of  not  more  than  53  cents  for  the  meat,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  fact,  the  53-cent  shoulder  made  two  meals. 

As  vegetables  for  this  Christmas  dinner,  the  Bureau  suggests 
sweet  potatoes  baked  in  their  skins  and  five-minute  cabbage; 
or  hominy  and  boiled  onions;  or  Irish  potatoes  (mashed) 
and  collards,  kale  or  spinach.  Then  a  salad  of  jellied 
tomato  juice  on  a  lettuce  leaf,  or  celery  leaves,  or  parsley. 
For  dessert,  a  suet  pudding. 

Here,  then,  in  bright  array,  is  the  Christmas  dinner  table: 
For  center  plate,  a  branch  of  evergreen,  set  up  as  a  little 
tree,  or  else  a  few  sprays  of  pine,  or  cedar,  laurel,  or  branch 
berries,  in  a  bowl,  or  vase,  or  little  basket;  sprigs  of  the 
same  green  things  here  and  there  on  the  tablecloth,  a  red 
candle,  or  a  white  one,  or  a  green  one  for  that  matter,  on 
each  side  of  the  centerpiece. 

Five  bright  red  salads  with  their  green  lettuce  (the  baby, 
being  2  years  old,  can  eat  the  lettuce  if  it  is  chopped  fine, 
and  should  eat  the  tomato  jelly).  A  glass  of  milk  at  each 
place.  The  rich  brown  roast  in  front  of  father,  the  vege¬ 
tables  at  Susie’s  side  of  the  table  because  she  is  old  enough 
to  help  with  the  serving,  the  gravy  at  father’s  right  where 
Billy  sits,  ready  to  ladle  it  out  when  father  has  carved  the 
roast.  Toward  mother’s  end,  but  on  the  opposite  side  from 
Baby  John  in  the  high  chair,  is  a  dish  of  the  sweet  pickles 
mother  made  of  watermelon  rind  last  summer,  or  some  of 
her  grape  marmalade  or  pickled  peaches. 

Well-balanced  Meal 

Mother,  presiding  at  the  milk  pitcher,  will  also  bring  on 
the  hot  corn  bi'cad  or  the  beautiful  light  brown  biscuits 
everybody  is  waiting  for.  Mother  and  father  may  want 
colFee,  instead  of  milk,  and  after  dinner  everybody  will  eat 
pop-corn  balls,  or  gome  of  the  nuts  and  homemade  candy 
squeezed  out  of  last  week’s  budget. 

It  is  a  good  dinner  because  the  roast  is  tender,  well- 
flavored,  and  cooked  to  a  turn;  the  stuffing  well-seasoned; 
the  apples  with  their  acid  sweet  offsetting  the  richness  of 
the  pork.  The  gravy  is  rich  and  the  vegetables  are  cooked 
just  long  enough  to  be  tender,  but  still  firm.  The  Christmas 
pudding  is  sweet  and  fruity  as  a  Christmas  dessert  should 
be  But  it  is  a  good  dinner  also  because  it  is  a  well  balanced 
meal,  with  minei'als  and  vitamins,  proteins,  fats,  starch 
and  sugar — all  the  kinds  of  foods  that  are  necessary  to 
good  health,  in  good  proportion  and  sufficient  quantity. 

As  to  the  cost,  that  is  kept  down  by  selecting  foods 
which  are  both  tasty  and  nutritious  as  well  as  cheap. 
Shoulder  of  pork  at  prices  ranging  at  12  to  17  cents  a  pound, 
bread  for  stuffing  at  5  to  7  cents,  apples  at  2^-^  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  The  vegetab’es  all  represent  plentiful  crops,  selling 
at  a  low  figure  in  all  the  markets.  And  all  the  materials 
for  the  suet  pudding  are  inexpensive. 

And  then  here  is  another  item  from  Washin^on, 
and  one  which  will  not  make  very  pleasant  dessert  for 
any  canner  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  after  the  above 
Hoover  dinner: 

“The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  pledged  a  loan  of 
$100,000  to  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  recognized  by  the  Board  as  the  na¬ 
tional  co-operative  agency  for  marketing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  to  finance  its  operations  while  its  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  developed,  it  was  stated  orally  Decem¬ 
ber  21  at  the  Board’s  offices.  The  exchange,  it  was 
added,  has  been  operating  on  a  small  scale  for  a 
short  time,  and  plans  to  expand  its  activities  to 
handle  more  of  the  next  season’s  crops.” 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  treated  to  the 
generosity  of  the  taxpayers’  money,  through  our  pater¬ 
nal  Government,  thus  bringing  more  severe  competi¬ 
tion  upon  canned  foods,  now  selling  below  costs. 

Read  it  and  weep! 
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Architect’s  drawing  of 

NEW  SPRAGUE-SELLS  PLANT,  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
Where  all  Eastern  Production  will  be  combined 
A  MODERN,  HIGH-GRADE,  LOW-COST  FACTORY 


We  Took  the  Bull  by  the  Horns! 


'VT'ES,  we  just  naturally  got  mighty  tired  of 
^  the  “repression”  and  decided  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  “take  the  bull  by  the 
horns”— clear  all  the  expense  possible  out  of 
our  costs  by  putting  all  our  production  under 
one  roof;  and  equip  the  plant  under  that  roof 
with  every  available  labor  saving  and  cost  re¬ 
ducing  piece  of  equipment  we  could  buy. 


''  I  ''HE  Result — Lower  prices  to  you  for  bet- 
ter  canning  machinery  than  ever  before 
and  a  chance  for  us  to  make  a  small  reason¬ 
able  profit  even  if  small  volume  business  conti¬ 
nues  indefinitely.  But  it  won’t,  You  know 
what  will  happen.  It’s  almost  inevitable. 
Volume  will  grow  and  grow  naturally  because 
of  lower  prices  and  higher  quality.  It  just 
always  does.  We’ll  be  the  gainer  in  the  next 
boom  and  so  will  you  because  nothing  can 
take  away  the  “edge”  this  low  cost  program 
is  putting  into  our  business. 


CONSIDER  what  a  similar  jwogram  might 
do  in  your  business.  There  never  will  be  a 
more  logical  time  to  rejuvenate  any  business. 
We  all  know  the  canning  industry  is  not  only 
sound  hwt  indispensable.  It’s  future  is  assured. 

'VT'OU  can  lick  the  depression,  and  get  a  long 
*  jump  on  the  other  fellow,  too,  by  planning 
to  re-equip  now. 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  Let  us  turn  our 
engineering  department  loose  on  your 
problem.  Boy,  they’ve  just  done  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job  for  us  and  they’re  just  itohing  to  do 
the  same  for  you.  Your  dollars  will  go  a  long, 
long  ways  farther  today. 

/^BEY  that  urge.  Write  us  now. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 
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Annual  Meeting  Penna.  Canners  Ass’n 

Yorketown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

December  1 5th,  1 93 1 


A  FAIR  representation  of  the  Association’s  membership  was 
present  when  President  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  opened 
the  meeting  at  10.30  A.  M. 

President  “Charlie”  tries  to  make  these  sessions  strictly 
business,  and  so  he  eliminates,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unnecessary 
chatter.  At  times  he  has  difficulty  in  holding  down  others,  but 
at  least  he  follows  his  own  rule. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

The  year  1931  has  probably  been  the  most  difficult,  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  disappointing  year  canners  of  foods  have 
experienced. 

It  is  true  that  business  conditions  were  not  good  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  we  hoped  the  worst  had  passed  and  in  a  few 
months  much  improvement  would  be  evident.  We  were  en- 
courged  to  believe  this  by  our  newspapers  and  the  opinion  of 
many  business  leaders. 

As  canners  must  make  their  plans  during  the  first  four 
months  of  each  year  — (for  friends  who  are  not  canners  I 
remind  you  canners  crops  are  planted  and  grown  on  contract — 
the  canner  supplying  the  seed — and  if  the  canner  intends  pack¬ 
ing  at  all  he  must  make  his  growing  contracts  early  each  year) — 
most  of  us  decided  on  a  slight  reduction  in  acreage,  to  reduce 
our  costs  to  the  lowest  possible  point  and  to  make  the  quality 
of  our  products  superior  to  any  earlier  pack. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  past  twelve  months.  One 
of  the  high  spots  was  the  heavy  crops  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  were  sold  in  every  city,  town  and  village  at  the 
lowest  prices  ever  known.  While  vast  quantities  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  were  on  the  market  the  sales  of  canned  foods 
dropped  to  very  limited  quantities.  Canners  had  no  choice  but 
to  pack  the  crops  from  their  contract  acreage.  While  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  the  packs  of  canned  peas,  stringless  beans 
and  tomatoes  were  less  than  the  usual  annual  consumption  (the 
pack  of  peas  alone  being  about  nine  million  cases  of  24-No.  2 
cans  each  less  than  the  1930  pack)  yet  with  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  grocers  buying  practically  no  futures  and  buying  spot  goods 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  many  canners  were  in  a  difficult 
position. 

Some  canners  have  sold  their  goods  at  whatever  prices  they 
could  get.  Such  distress  selling  is  most  unfortunate  as  the 
canner  who  makes  such  sales  almost  certainly  sells  at  a  loss 
and  these  sales  are  used  by  buyers  and  brokers  as  establishing 
the  market  which  is  about  true  whether  canners  agree  or  not. 

Those  canners  with  an  established  trade  for  their  goods  want 
to  follow  an  orderly  marketing  plan  as  past  experience’  has 
shown  the  usual  run  of  orders  will  take  all  of  our  goods  before 
the  next  year’s  pack  is  ready,  at  somewhat  higher  prices  than 
the  distress  selling  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  know  there 
are  as  many  or  more  people  as  ever  before.  We  know  canned 
foods  are  satisfactory  and  unusually  economical  food  at  anything 
like  present  prices.  And  we  believe  the  people  in  our  United 
States  are  going  to  continue  to  eat. 

Really  canners  occupy  a  somewhat  preferred  position  as  com¬ 
pared  with  many  lines  of  business  on  account  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  people  eating — they  can  get  along  without  new 
radios,  new  automobiles  and  some  other  things  but  they  must  eat. 

Fortunately  there  is  an  easy  and  convenient  plan  canners  can 
follow  that  avoids  the  necessity  for  forced  sales  to  produce  the 
cash  to  pay  labor,  growers  and  other  bills  immediately  at  the 
end  of  each  canning  season.  I  refer  to  Warehouses  established 
under  the  United  States  W'arehouse  Act.  The  negotiable  receipts 
of  such  warehouses,  attached  to  canners  notes,  accepted  by  the 
canners  bank  can  be  rediscounted  by  your  bank  at  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Thus  your  bank  can  give  you  the  financial  assistance 
you  need,  when  you  need  it,  without  using  their  own  money. 
This  is  important  as  many  banks  were  unable  to  take  care  of 
their  own  customers  a  few  months  ago  because  they  had  no 
funds  to  loan. 

I  have  invited  a  number  of  our  bankers  to  attend  this  meeting 
and  I  suggest  you  look  around  and  see  if  your  banker  is  here. 
You  need  the  cooperation  of  your  banker  in  this  United  States 
Bonded  War.ehouse  matter.  Mr.  H.  S.  Yohe  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Warehouse  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 


of  Agriculture  will  talk  to  us  on  this  subject  today.  Mr.  Roscoe 
Wheatley  of  Easton,  Md.,  will  tell  of  his  experience  as  a  canner 
with  such  warehouses.  I  urge  every  canner  here  gives  close 
attention  to  these  talks  and  I  hope  there  will  be  enough  U.  S. 
Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  canning  section  of  Pennsylvania  in 
advance  of  the  1932  canning  season  to  accommodate  every 
canner. 

Personal  experience  leads  me  to  recommend  most  strongly 
that  every  canner  who  at  any  time  has  to  borrow  money  makes 
sure  there  is  such  a  warehouse  that  he  can  use  near  his  cannery. 
Every  canner  who  packs  25,000  cases  or  more  should  have  his 
own  U.  S.  Warehouse. 

If  you  never  have  to  borrow  money  than  I  fear  what  I  have 
said  has  not  interested  you. 

The  canners  old  plan  of  contracting  with  growers  on  what 
has  been  called  “field  run”  basis  of  quality  was  not  satisfactory 
to  either  careful  growers  nor  to  the  canners.  The  good,  careful 
farmers  who  delivered  good  quality  vegetables  and  fruits  com¬ 
plained  that  the  careless  farmer  received  the  same  price  for 
ordinary  to  poor  quality.  While  efforts  were  made  by  canners 
to  correct  this  practically  nothing  was  accomplished  until  we 
started  buying  on  basis  of  United  States  Grades.  Now  we  know 
the  careful  farmer  does  get  the  higher  price  his  good  vegetables 
justify  and  the  canner  is  able  to  pay  higher  prices  for  tomatoes 
of  specified  grade  than  on  the  old  “field  run”  basis.  J  believe 
only  those  canners  who  buy  on  the  Graded  basis  can  both  meet 
the  quality  requirements  of  today’s  Food  Laws  and  pack  at  a 
cost  that  under  normal  conditions  gives  them  a  chance  to  make 
a  small  profit. 

Mr.  James  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  will  open 
this  subject.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association  will  prove  to  us  by  his  charts  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  the  farmers  and  the  canners  to  buy 
on  the  Graded  basis.  Our  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Charles  (i. 
Woodbury  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  will  tell  us  how 
this  grade  buying  of  vegetables  and  fruits  has  become  national 
in  scope.  Tomato  Canners  especially  will  be  interested  in  this 
subject.  It  means  both  more  dollars  profit  and  better  quality 
to  you. 

As  you  know  the  National  Canners  Association  is  now  direct¬ 
ing  a  national  advertising  campaign  which  it  is  hoped  will  result 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  canned  foods.  This 
advertising  is  financed  by  the  Can  Makers  and  the  Tin  Plate 
Manufacturers.  Canners  should  endeavor  to  profit  by  this 
advertising  and  I  know  many  concerns  are  making  great  efforts 
to  increase  their  sales  of  their  canned  foods. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Searle,  General  Manager  of  Sales  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company  and  one  of  the  N.  C.  A.  Advertising  Committee, 
will  talk  to  us  on  this  subject.  Every  canner  should  cooperate 
in  his  own  way  so  as  to  get  personal  benefit  from  this 
advertising. 

I  will  briefly  review  some  happenings  since  our  last  annual 
meeting.  Mr.  Flinchbaugh  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Meisen- 
helder,  our  council  and  members  of  our  association  was  able  to 
prevent  any  undesirable  legislation  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  A  bill  was  passed  requiring  children 
in  canners  labor  camps  to  attend  local  schools.  This  bill  did  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  any  canner  until  after  it  had  been 
passed  and  had  been  signed  by  Governor  Pinchot. 

The  Mapes-McNary  Law  requiring  informative  labeling  of 
inferior  quality  canned  foods  has  come  into  operation;  standards 
have  been  issued  for  some  of  our  products  and  we  expect  addi¬ 
tional  standards  to  be  issued  in  advance  of  the  1932  canning 
season. 

The  quality  requirements  of  this  law  are  cheerfully  accepted 
by  canners  as  we  believe  consumption  of  our  good  quality  canned 
foods  will  increase  now  that  consumers  have  the  protection  of 
the  Sub-Standard  marking  required  on  below  standard  quality 
goods. 

I  most  strongly  urge  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  have 
this  law  included  in  our  Pennsylvania  Laws  so  as  to  cover  intra¬ 
state  as  well  as  inter-state  business. 

And  I  suggest  every  canners  association  does  the  same  thing. 
Official  Grading  of  canned  foods  to  show  grades — Fancy  (90 
to  100  score).  Extra  Standard  (75  to  89  score).  Standard  (60  to 
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Season’s  Greetings  — 

Most  cherished  among  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the 
passing  year  is  the  memory  of  our  friendship, 

*  *  * 

So  it  is  most  sincerely  that  we  wish 
each  and  all  of  you  a  Christmas  of 
Joy  and  a  New  Year  of  Health, 

Happi  ness  and  Prosperity 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Established  1880  KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN  incorporated  1924 


AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  mWim  TOMATO  FILLER 


For 

Cut  String 
Beans 
Tomatoes 
Beets 
Cherries 
Plums 
Etc, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmer  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  db  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilixer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  GO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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74  score(  or  Sub-Standard  (below  60  score)  opens  the  possibility 
of  our  product  not  only  being  sold  on  these  official  grades  but 
also  of  careful  canners  getting  the  preference  and  possibly  a 
premium  in  price  for  higher  scores.  As  an  example  a  standard 
with  say  a  72  score  is  certainly  worth  more  than  a  standard  with 
a  60  or  61  score. 

It  was  unfortunate  the  Littlestown  Savings  Institution  was 
forced  to  close.  This  association  had  about  $700.00  deposited 
with  them.  All  of  us  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  this  bank  and 
Mr.  Wehler,  our  Treasurer,  is  not  to  blame — he  does  feel  badly 
about  it.  Your  officers  and  directors  at  our  November  meeting 
decided  to  carry  two  banking  accounts  as  soon  as  our  collection 
of  dues  permits.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Littletown  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  Freedom  were  approved  as  our 
two  banks. 

I  am  forced  to  ask  our  members  to  pay  their  annual  dues  of 
$10.00  at  this  meeting  if  at  all  convenient.  Bills  for  dues  will 
^  mailed  promptly  to  those  who  do  not  pay  today.  Prompt 
payment  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Later,  I  will  mention  something  about  racketeering  in  our 
industry.  I  think  we  can  help  our  members  in  this  matter. 

To  my  regret  President  Francis  A.  Harding  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  will  not  be  able  to  attend  our  meeting 
today.  Mr.  Harding  is  both  a  successful  canner  and  one  of  the 
most  able  presidents  the  N.  C.  A.  has  had.  He  has  written  me 
saying  he  would  like  to  be  with  us  but  pressure  of  work  makes 
this  impossible. 

I  remind  you  of  the  two-day  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after.  Their  meetings  are  very  interesting  and 
helpful.  I  urge  every  canner  to  attend  the  Tri-State  Annaul 
Meetings. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  invite  everyone  at  this  meeting  to  become 
members  of  our  association  today.  Our  annual  dues  are  $10.00 
which  are  payable  each  December.  All  canners,  machinery  and 
supply  men  and  brokers  and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  our 
success  are  eligible  as  members.  Our  discussions  and  talks  are 
open  and  we  invite  everyone  of  you  to  join  in  them.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  success  of  this  association  in  opposing  proposed 
legislation  that  would  have  made  it  more  difficult  or  moi*e  ex¬ 
pensive  for  us  to  operate — some  proposed  laws  would  have  ended 
the  canning  business  in  Pennsylvania  if  they  had  passed.  1 
remind  you  of  our  frequent  meetings  early  each  year  when  we 
discuss  our  problems — contracts,  safe  limits  as  to  production 
and  other  matters.  I  believe  you  get  greater  return  for  your 
$10.00  membership  in  this  association  than  for  any  other  $10.00 
you  spend. 

I  remind  you  that  our  friends  the  brokers,  machinery  and 
supply  men  have  tendered  us  an  entertainment  this  evening 
that  all  should  enjoy.  After  our  business  meeting  adjourns  at 
about  4  P.  M.  we  will  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  these  good  friends. 
We  will  meet  in  this  room  at  6  P.  M.  for  supper  which  will  be 
dutch  treat.  The  entertainment  will  immediately  follow  supper. 

I  thank  you  for  having  listened  so  patiently  to  what  I  have 
read. 

The  Secretary,  Melvin  B.  Wehler,  next  read  the  Minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  which  were  approved. 

As  Treasurer,  he  reported  receipts  of  $1,982.44  and  expenses 
of  $1,235.88,  leaving  a  balance  of  $746.56,  much  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  tied  up  at  present,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Littlestown 
Savings  Bank,  with  which  Mr.  Wehler  is  connected.  President 
Summers  and  all  conversant  with  the  matter,  throughly  ex¬ 
onerated  the  Association  Treasurer  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  this,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  a  vote  of 
confidence,  and  to  re-elect  him  to  the  position,  when  he  offered 
to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  D.  M.  James  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  who  is  a  very  popular  man  in 
that  State,  because  of  the  splendid  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  James  spoke  upon  the  question  of  buying  tomatoes  under 
U.  S.  Grade  and  said  that  in  the  State’s  grading  work,  they  had 
been  very  active  in  grading  snap  beans,  apples,  cherries  and 
toniatoes.  He  said  that  canners  have  bought  on  the  graded 
basis  representing  1,575  acres  of  tomatoes,  being  an  equivalent 
to  36%  of  the  acreage  of  the  state.  Twelve  canners  bought 
under  that  system  the  past  season,  and  the  records  show  that 
their  receipts  of  tomatoes  ran— 46%  U.  S.  No.  I’s;  45%  U.  S. 
No.  2’s;  and  9%  culls.  The  prices  paid  by  the  canners  averaged 
$15.00  for  No.  I’s  and  a  little  more  than  $10.00  for  No.  2’s.  He 
reminded  his  hearers  that  the  past  season  was  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  one  in  the  matter  of  quality  yields  on  record.  The 
culls  ran  far  ahead  of  normal,  and  both  growers  and  canners 
realize  that  in  another  year,  the  results  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  much  more  satisfactory.  He  said  the  State  trains  its 
inspectors  very  carefully,  and  then  keeps  a  constant  super¬ 
vision  over  them  to  see  that  the  inspection  is  don?  on  the 
same  basis  at  all  plants. 


President  Summers  said  that  Mr.  James  deserved  the  thanks 
of  all  Pennsylvania  canners,  and  he  extended  these  thanks  to 
Mr.  James. 

Some  discussion  was  had  here  on  the  question  of  how  to  keep 
2’s  and  culls  out  of  the  house,  but  it  was  immediately  developed 
that  the  2’s  are  not  poor  stock,  but  are  entirely  merchantable, 
and  it  likewise  developed,  that  after  one  experience  of  excessive 
culls,  the  grower  realizes  that  he  can  save  that  loss  by  govern- 
ning  the  pickers.  Culls  are  mainly  under-ripe,  and  if  left  in 
the  fields  longer,  wll  not  only  get  better  color,  but  a  better 
size,  and  the  grower  in  that  way  can  reduce  loss  from  culls  to 
a  minimum. 

Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  asked  to  speak  upon  this  question,  reminded  the  members 
that  if  contractural  relations  between  the  canners  and  their 
growers  had  been  right  and  rightfully  observed  over  the  past 
many  years,  there  would  be  now  no  need  for  this  grading  re¬ 
quirement.  Both  canners  and  growers  have  abused  the  contract, 
the  canners  accepting  whatever  was  brought  to  them,  and  the 
growers  bringing  them  everything  in  sight.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  McNary-Mapes  Law  had  put  the  canners  in  position 
where  they  cannot  any  longer  accept  deliveries  in  this  way.  As 
to  the  cost  of  the  inspection.  Secretary  Shook  said  that  if  any 
canner  takes  in  as  much  as  200  bushels  a  day,  he  can  afford  to 
pay  the  $50.00  a  week  charged  for  the  official  grader.  He  like¬ 
wise  assured  the  canners  that  No.  2’s  are  thoroughly  acceptable 
stock,  causing  slightly  more  loss  in  the  trimming  than  the  I’s, 
but  that  is  all.  The  important  point  is  to  make  contracts  read 
that  any  load  showing  the  presence  of  culls  above  a  definite 
percentage,  say  6%,  will  be  rejected  and  not  accepted  at  all. 
He  instanced  one  canner  who  was  tendered  tomatoes  which  ran 
43%  culls,  and  asked  how  any  kind  of  a  can  of  tomatoes  could 
be  packed  out  of  such  a  load.  The  growers  are  worried  over 
the  thought  that  they  are  giving  canners  the  culls  without  cost. 
It  is  a  fact,  the  canners  do  not  want  the  culls  at  any  price,  and 
it  is  not  a  question  of  using  them,  it  is  a  question  of  cost  in 
getting  rid  of  them.  As  above  stated,  sensible  growers  soon 
leai*n  to  keep  the  culls  out,  as  it  pays  them  better  to  bring 
full  ripened,  merchantable  tomatoes,  that  will  bring  the  No.  1 
price,  and  most  of  the  growers  are  now  paying  their  pickers  on 
that  basis,  and  particularly,  paying  nothing  where  culls  run 
too  high. 

Other  canners  using  the  system,  say  they  would  not  attempt 
again  to  can  on  any  other  basis  than  this. 

A  representative  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  said  that  they  do  not  use 
this  U.  S.  Grade  basis,  but  have  for  years  bought  on  a  graded 
basis  of  their  own,  and  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  buy 
otherwise,  because  it  is  only  uman  nature  to  put  in  everything, 
if  the  buyer  will  accept  anything. 

Mr.  James  further  explained  that  in  the  case  of  small  canners 
located  near  each  other,  the  Bureau  had  arranged  to  furnish  a 
supervisor  to  watch  the  operations  of  inspectors  belonging  to 
the  company,  but  who  had  had  special  training  in  grading  work, 
so  that  the  Bureau  could  feel  confident  of  their  ability  to  grade 
properly.  The  expense  of  the  supervisor  is  then  distributed 
among  the  number  covered,  and  by  frequent  checking,  the  super¬ 
visor  is  able  to  be  sure  they  are  working  rightly.  The  State 
insists  upon  rigid  inspection,  and  will  take  no  steps  that  threaten 
that  result. 

Dr.  Mack  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  said  he  thought 
that  this  buying  on  grade  would  benefit  the  good  grower,  though 
of  course,  would  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  grower. 

Dr.  Huffington,  also  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  said 
he  had  noticed  an  increased  interest  in  this  question  all  over 
the  State,  and  that  growers  of  all  kinds,  liked  Mr.  James  very 
much.  He  mentioned  some  of  the  work  done  on  the  Scarlet- 
Topper  Tomato,  a  new  tomato,  and  which  was  first  tried  out  last 
year  in  New  Jersey.  This  tomato  is  somewhat  like  the  Mar- 
globe  and  has  good  color,  but  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  offer 
it  for  general  use.  He  reminded  canners  and  growers  who  might 
be  present,  that  phosphorous  helps  canning  crops  and  should  be 
applied  first,  in  the  form  of  Super-Phosphate,  then  the  Nitrates, 
etc.  The  phosphorous  has  to  do  with  quality.  He  urged  that 
they  apply  as  fertilizer,  (the  4-12-4  at  500  pounds  per  acre,  and 
that  it  be  sown  in  the  rows.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if 
he  were  raising  tomatoes  for  canning,  he  would  raise  his  own 
plants,  starting  them  in  the  green  house,  and  then  putting  them 
in  the  open  under  muslin.  In  this  way  carefully  selected  seed, 
and  care  in  the  selection  of  the  soil,  result  in  the  avoidance 
of  diseases,  which  play  havoc  with  the  ultimate  crop. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Charles  G.  Woodbury, 
Chief  of  the  Crop  Service  Bureau  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

Mr.  Woodbury  reminded  his  hearers  that  buying  on  grade  is 
now  in  its  fourth  of  fifth  year.  This  past  season  he  said,  Indiana 
used  60  inspectors.  New  York  State  36  inspectors,  Utah,  where 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

**Bliss**  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
4}4"  in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 


— a«  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  prompdy,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Pi 


‘^•rABELs"’* 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A.  Gimplete  Course  m  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adsuns  Street 
Chiceso. 
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COLONIAt.  BOY  COPYRISKm 


Landreths"  Garden  Seeds 

These  seeds  are  so  well  known  to  the  Canning  Trade, 
that  they  need  no  introduction.  This  adv.  is  simply  a 
reminder. 

If  you  need  anything  in  seeds  for  delivery  after  the  1931  crop,  before 
buying  elsewhere,  write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities,  and  allow  us 
to  quote  you  prices. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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the  entire  canning  crop  was  bought  on  the  graded  basis  this 
year,  50  inspectors,  Maryland  25  inspectors,  Pennsylvania  12 
inspectors.  In  addition  to  these,  Ohio,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
all  bought  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  on  the  graded  basis.  So 
the  plan  is  spreading  rapidly  and  soon  will  be  universal.  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  investigating  ".he  matter  to  see  if  it  is  suitable 
for  their  conditions,  and  they  will  doubtless  adopt  it.  Once 
the  growers  and  canners  begin  to  buy  on  grade,  and  the  system 
becomes  understood,  neither  of  them  voluntarily  goes  back  to 
the  old  system. 

Mr.  Albert  Radebaugh  of  the  American  Can  Company,  and 
who  spent  practically  all  of  the  tomato  canning  season  in  Utah 
this  year,  said  that  neither  growers  nor  canners  would  go  back 
to  the  old  method  again,  that  they  are  all  buying  on  grade  and 
are  well  pleased  with  the  result.  He  astounded  the  canners  by 
saying  that  there  were  growers  in  Utah  who  produced  31  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  that  it  was  a  general  feeling  out  there,  that  the 
man  who  could  not  grow  15  tons  to  the  acre,  ought  not  attempt 
to  grow  tomatoes  for  canning. 

President  Summers  reminded  the  members  that  the  market 
is  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  Pennsylvania  canned  foods, 
because  of  their  high  quality,  and  that  the  canners  of  the  State 
must  strive  to  live  up  fully  to  that  reputation. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  and  lunch  served  by  the 
Association  to  all  its  members  and  guests.  As  uual,  the  Yorke- 
town  Hotel  supplied  a  very  tasty  luncheon,  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  to  a  surprisingly  large  crowd. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

HE  first  business  of  the  Afternoon  Session  was  the  election 
of  officers  and  President  Summers  remarked  that  he  wished 
in  future  years,  that  the  members  would  suggest  others  for 
the  office  and  have  these  suggestions  in  by  November  1st,  so  that 
the  ticket  could  be  made  up.  As  it  is,  the  same  officers  and 
directors  as  last  year  were  elected. 

President  Summers  then  called  upon  Mr.  Roscoe  Wheatley  of 
Easton,  Md.,  to  explain  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  System,  assuring 
the  canners  that  it  is  the  biggest  thing  that  could  happen  for 
their  industry. 

Mr.  Wheatley  told  the  canners  that  changing  merchandising 
methods  compelled  the  canners  to  meet  the  condition  in  a  new 
way.  Here  the  U.  S.  Warehouse,  especially  the  Field  Ware¬ 
house,  answered  the  canners’  requirements  in  a  splendid  manner. 
He  described  the  procedure  necessary  to  have  a  Bonded  Ware- 
ouse  instituted,  its  cost  to  operate,  and  the  manner  of  borrow¬ 
ing  against  such  warehouse  receipts.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  recognizes  these  Warehouse  Receipts  as  prime  collateral, 
and  the  local  banker  may  handle  them  for  the  canner  without 
adding  to  his  loan  account,  on  which  he  is  restricted,  by  sending 
these  receipts  for  discount  to  his  Federal  Bank  connection. 
In  this  way,  the  local  banker  helps  the  canner  without  tying  up 
more  of  his  capital,  and  the  canner  is  relieved  of  throwing  the 
goods  on  the  market  at  any  price  obtainable.  Before  the  goods 
can  be  stored  in  such  a  warehouse,  they  must  undergo  rigid 
inspection  and  grading,  and  unless  they  are  Standards  or  better, 
they  will  not  be  accepted  for  storage.  It  will  be  seen,  •this 
compels  better  packing  rtiethods,  better  uniformity,  and  that  the 
canner  must,  at  all  times,  understand  the  quality  he  has.  But 
as  the  buyers  know  that  this  inspection  is  available,  they  are 
beginning  to  call  for  inspection  before  accepting  any  offerings, 
and  the  canners  will  have  to  prepare  to  meet  this  demand. 

Mr.  Wheatley  explained,  in  order  to  institute  a  Field  Ware¬ 
house,  using  say  part  of  the  canner’s  present  warehouse,  a  dis¬ 
interested  party  of  good  financial  standing,  must  be  found  to 
act  as  warehouseman.  He  is  obliged  to  post  a  bond  based  on 
20c  per  case,  covering  the  capacity  of  the  warehouse.  He  then 
appoints  a  custodian,  who  is  responsible  to  him,  and  after  the 
warehouse  has  been  equipped  with  proper  wire  screens  on  all 
outlets,  and  proper  wire  screen  to  separate  it  from  the  balance 
of  the  warehouse,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  2c  per  case 
per  year.  Mr.  H.  S.  Yohe,  in  charge  of  this  U.  S.  Warehouse 
Department,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  gladly  send  particulars  to  anyone  interested. 

Mr.  William  Silver  reminded  the  canners  that  there  would 
likely  be  no  selling  of  futures  in  1932,  and  that  if  they  intended 
to  run,  they  will  have  to  make  some  such  provision  as  this 
warehousing  business,  if  they  expect  to  get  through.  This 
method  of  warehousing  the  goods  will  save  the  industry  and 
stabilize  the  market. 

Much  further  discussion  was  had  on  this  important  question, 
ending  up  with  the  reminder  that  in  order  to  use  the  warehouse, 
the  cans  must  be  carefully  coded  for  every  lot,  or  everyday’s 
run  divided  into  comparatively  small  lots  and  distinctly  coded. 

Mr.  Freed,  .Cashier  of  the  New  Freedom  Bank,  said  that  the 
1  •'.nks  consider  these  Warehouse  Receipts  the  best  collateral 
they  handle,  because  they  provide  self -liquidation. 


The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  T.  G.  (Tad)  Searle,  one  of 
the  Chairmen  of  the  N.  C.  A.  Advertising  Campaign,  and  Mr. 
Searle  responded  with  a  splendid  paper,  which  we  are  not  going 
to  attempt  to  describe,  but  which  we  hope  to  give  in  full  in  a 
very  early  issue. 

President  Summers  warned  the  canners  that  they  must  be 
careful  in  selling  their  goods  to  unknown  parties.  Racketeer¬ 
ing  is  being  resorted  to  under  the  present  hard  times,  by  more 
unscrupulous  people  than  ever  before.  He  cited  an  instance 
where  a  reputable  and  well  known  firm  in  New  York  City,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  making  inquiry  for  a  carload  of  goods,  but  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Dunn  or  Bradstreet,  it  developed  that  the  address 
given  was  one  differing  from  the  well  known  firm’s.  Further 
investigation  by  these  companies  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  two 
or  three  schemers  had  just  been  arrested  for  fraud,  and  it 
seemed  that  if  the  goods  had  been  shipped  on  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  first  class  credit,  the  canner  would  probably  never 
have  gotten  a  penny  for  them.  They  would  have  been  received, 
sold  promptly  at  any  price,  the  proceeds  pocketed,  and  the 
fakers  would  disappear  out  of  the  picture. 

The  Chairman  said  that  other  members  of  the  Association 
felt  that  every  canner  in  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  a  member  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Free  of  the  Rehmeyer  Packing  Company  had  urged 
him  to  appoint  a  Membership  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  then 
appointed  Mr.  Free  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  and  they 
are  going  to  work  to  enroll  all  canners  not  now  members.  No 
canner  in  Pennsylvania  can  spend  $10.00  to  better  advantage 
than  in  his  Membership  Dues,  particularly  if  he  will  work  in 
harmony  with  the  others. 

With  the  meeting  about  over,  a  member  introduced  a  Resolu¬ 
tion  to  be  presented  to  the  leading  can  companies,  requesting 
and  urging  a  reduction  in  can  prices. 

Other  members  were  quickly  on  their  feet  endorsing  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  voicing  their  opinions  on  the  retention  of  high 
prices  for  cans,  in  the  face  of  falling  prices  on  almost  every¬ 
thing  else.  Can  prices  are  based  on  the  price  of  tin  plate,  and 
these  speakers  wanted  to  know  why  the  tin  plate  makers  are 
permitted  to  name  opening  prices  on  tin  plate  all  out  of  line 
with  the  prices  on  black  plate  and  pig  tin.  There  was  just  a 
little  more  warmth  in  this  debate  than  anything  else  that  had 
come  before  the  Convention,  and  Mr.  Silver’s  motion  finally 
carried. 

Mr.  Carle  Cooling  of  the  Metal  Package  Corporation,  quoted 
Mr.  George  W.  Cobb  of  the  American  Can  Company,  as  saying 
before  the  New  York  Canners,  that  “if  prices  on  tin  plate  re- 
mainded  at  $4.75,  the  price  on  No.  2  cans  would  probably  be 
per  thousand  less  than  today.” 

With  this  the  meeting  adjourned. 

DINNER  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
Following  the  adjournment,  the  Convention  enjoyed  a  Dinner 
as  a  Dutch  treat,  and  during  and  after  that  event,  the  Get- 
Together-Committee  furnished  entertainment  that  held  all  of 
them  in  their  chairs,  and  brought  the  meeting  to  a  happy  ending 
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Whether  you  elevate  your  peas  one  story  or  five  the 

HANSEN  SANITARY  CONVEYOR  BOOT 

will  handle  the  job.  Hansen  Conveyor  Boots  have 
unequalled  capacity,  do  not  crush  or  waste  peas  and 
never  jump  out  of  time.  They  are  bronze  bushed 
throughout  and  built  to  run  for  years.  Many  of  the 
first  Hansen  Boots  are  still  in  use. 


Hansen  ALL  STEEL  Conveyor  Buckets  are  un¬ 
breakable  and  have  replaceable  end  bushings. 


CEDARBURG, 


WISCONSIN 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS.  BEANS,  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 

For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


The  Best  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet 
in  America 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  ® 
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Annual  Meeting  Tri-State  Packers  Ass’n 

Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

December  1 6  and  17,  1931. 


From  the  looks  of  the  Lobby  and  the  number  in  attendance 
at  the  Opening  Session,  the  crowd  this  year  seemed  to  be  a 
small  one,  and  with  not  a  great  many  canners  represented. 
As  the  first  session  got  under  way  at  10:30,  Wednesday 
morning,  the  picture  began  to  change  gradually  and  kept  on 
unrolling,  until  by  the  time  of  the  banquet  and  entertainment 
that  evening,  it  resembled  a  quite  large  Convention,  estimated 
variously  at  250.  A  vote  taken  on  Thursday  morning  at  the 
Business  Session,  showed  a  majority  of  13  aye’s  to  4  nays,  and 
it  was  wondered  if  this  were  all  the  canner  members  of  the 
Association  present  and  able  to  vote.  That  is  not  a  fair  test 
of  the  real  presence  of  canners  at  the  canvention,  because  Busi¬ 
ness  Sessions  are  notoriously  poorly  attended,  especially  the 
morning  after  the  entertainment  night  before.  It  can  be  re¬ 
corded  that  there  were  decidedly  more  canners  than  that  pres¬ 
ent,  and  there  was  certainly  a  fair  representation  of  machinery 
men,  brokers,  and  others. 

President  Ralph  O.  Dulany  opened  the  Wednesday  morning 
session  with,  as  he  said,  a  review  of  what  the  Association  has 
done,  rather  than  what  he  had  done. 

During  the  year  24  Committees  served  actively  and  well,  and 
that  in  charge  of  Legislative  matters  was  quite  busy  with  the 
threatened  labor  laws  and  with  the  Cannery  License  Law,  which 
was  passed  but  which  the  Committee  was  able  to  get  through 
without  the  proposed  license  fee.  The  Association  may  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  active  work  which  brought  about  the  Mapes  Law 
Standards,  in  methods  of  grading,  the  legend  now  used  under 
that  Law,  and  the  very  hard  and  intense  work  for  Standards 
on  Peas  and  Tomatoes,  and  particularly  with  the  special  effort 
to  get  a  differenciation  in  the  weights  on  No.  2’s  and  No.  lO’s. 
Another  matter  it  was  active  in  was  the  Corn  sugar  ruling; 
Government  grading  of  canned  foods,  the  Food  Guaranty,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  Pea  canners,  extensive  work  was  done  in  the 
matter  of  Pea  blanching  and  processing. 

The  year  saw  further  advancement  in  the  Association  Seed 
Saving  Campaign,  and  the  particularly  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  Seed,  is  that  it  has  proved  to  be  immune  to  Bacterial  Canker, 
which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
enemies  of  the  tomato. 

During  the  year  the  former  traffic  representative  resigned 
and  a  new  one,  connected  with  the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Commerce,  was  appointed.  W.  T.  Medford,  the  new  Traffic 
Manager,  promises  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  An 
Advisory  Counsel,  composed  of  three  bankers,  three  brokers, 
three  can  men  and  five  canners,  was  formed,  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  of  material  assistance  from  now  on. 

Constant  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  increase  the  member¬ 
ship,  and  they  now  have  a  representation  of  active  canners  who 
pack  upwards  of  5,600,000  cases,  which  is  a  very  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Tri-State  output.  The  associate  members  have  been 
of  material  assistance  to  the  Association  and  thanks  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  and  a  welcome  to  any  not  now  in  line.  In  fact, 
the  year  showed  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  associate 
membership. 

President  Dulany  went  on  then  to  thank  the  Directors  for 
their  very  efficient  service  all  during  the  year,  and  their  faith¬ 
fulness  in  attending  all  meetings.  The  Committees  appointed 
likewise  functioned  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner,  and  he  of¬ 
fered  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Field  Secretary  Shook, 
who  is  constantly  on  the  job,  and  whose  presence  as  Secretary, 
he  reminded  his  audience,  caused  an  increase  in  the  prestige  of 
the  Association.  ^  Faithful  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Dashiell, 
was  ever  on  his  job  working  and  lending  the  experience  of  the 
years  at  such  work.  Thanks  were  extended  to  The  Canning 
Trade  and  to  The  Canner,  for  their  always  good  support  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  stand  back  of  the  Association  at  all  times. 

President  Dulany  kidded  his  audience  by  saying  “You  know 
I  was  in  England  during  September,  October  and  November” 
and  he  told  in  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have  heard,  a  real  English 
joke  concerning  Appius  Claudius,  a  character  being  played  by 
one  of  the  Oxford  students,  and  who,  when  approached  and 
asked  if  he  was  Appius  Claudius,  replied  that  “others  may  be 
Tiappy,”  but-that’e  was  as  un’appy  as  'ell,  because  of  the  intense 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  heavy  armor  and  costume  in  which  he 


was  bundled  up.  President  Dulany  said  he  thought  there  were 
a  good  many  in  this  same  situation  under  the  present  business 
conditions.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  read  carefully  Secretary 
Shook’s  annual  report,  which  was  distributed  in  printed  form. 
President  Dulany  then  went  into  a  brief  discussion  of  possibili¬ 
ties  for  canned  foods,  and  about  buying  and  depressed  prices, 
winding  up  with  the  reminder  that  the  canners  must  develop 
this  field  warehousing  movement  if  they  expected  to  survive. 

He  complimented  the  canners  on  their  real,  grenuine  efforts  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Mapes  Law  and  urged  them  to 
continue  and  to  improve,  because  that  is  the  only  way  that  the 
consumer  will  be  permanently  won  to  canned  foods. 

Touching  on  the  National  Advertising  Campaign,  he  said  this 
could  be  a  tremendous  ally  and  make  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  in  market  conditions,  but  that  every  canner  must  take  his 
individual  part  to  tell  the  people  and  get  through  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  wih  the  story. 

As  recommendations  to  the  Association,  he  first  urged  all  to 
watch  every  effort  being  made  anywhere,  and  particularly  in  the 
line  of  improved  merchandising,  as  for  instance,  the  Wisconsin 
Sales  Corporation  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Label,  the  new  Fu¬ 
ture  Corn  Contract,  proposed  and  widely  discussed,  the  efforts 
to  co-operate  with  allied  agencies,  and  the  efforts  to  find  a  way 
to  control  acreage.  “Bend  every  effort  to  know  facts  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  stocks  and  consumption,  and  base  further  production 
on  them,”  he  urged  his  hearers.  “Back  every  movement  designed 
to  improve  quality  and  to  get  that  quality,  consider  seriously 
the  necessity  of  buying  tomatoes  on  the  U.  S.  Grade  basis.” 
“Improve  the  wording  on  your  labels”  and  he  here  quoted  from 
a  recent  Editorial  in  The  Canning  Trade,  enumerating  features 
which  should  appear  on  the  label. 

“First— Quality  plainly  stated. 

Second — Number  of  servingfs. 

Third — Food  value. 

Fourth — Freshness. 

Fifth — Recipes. 

Sixth - A  list  of  other  items  packed,  if  any.” 

Proper  use  of  the  Advisory  Counsel  recently  formed,  can 
result  in  great  benefits  to  every  member  of  the  Association,  and 
he  suggested  that  problems  of  too  liberal  credit  be  put  up 
squarely  to  those  who  can  restrict  it,  if  they  will. 

President  Dulany,  in  retiring,  thanked  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  consideration  all  during  the  year,  and  assured 
them  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  served  them. 

Treasurer  Dashiell  next  reported,  and  said  he  was  rather 
pleased  to  report  that  all  bills  had  been  paid  and  they  still  had 
a  balance  on  hand,  though  small.  He  urged  those  members  who 
were  back  in  their  dues,  to  come  forward,  because  in  order  to 
make  this  sort  of  a  report,  they  had  had  to  borrow  from  the 
Se^  Account.  Again  he  urged  a  greater  membership  for  the 
Tri-States,  and  said  he  could  see  no  reason  why  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  canners  are  not  good  members  of  this  active  and  hard 
working  Association. 

President  Dulany  then  introduced  Mr.  Paul  M.  Williams,  in 
charge  of  the  Canned  Foods  Inspection  Service  under  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Economics,  and  Mr.  Williams  read  his  address  as 
follows : 

GRADING  CANNED  FOODS 
By  Paul  M.  Williams 

ASSUME  from  what  I  hear  around  the  lobby  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  man  should  approach  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  with 
fear  and  trepidation.  Notwithstanding  the  stories  that  I 
hear,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  feel  quite  at  home  and  that 
I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
which,  I  learn,  emanates  from  this  section,  of  the  man  who 
rushed  into  the  Court  House  to  the  Sheriff’s  office  to  report  that 
he  had  just  shot  a  Government  man.  TTie  Sheriff  showed  no 
particular  concern  and  coolly  remarked,  “why,  man,  you  have 
come  to  the  wrong  office.  You  should  have  gone  to  the  Auditor’s 
office  where  the  bounties  are  paid.” 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  to  talk  is  one  which  has  long  inter¬ 
ested  this  particular  Association  of  canners.  Your  organization 
has  fathered  standardization  and  grading  matters  for  many 
years.  You  were  active  in  securing  the  inclusion  of  canned 
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If  you  haven’t  yet  received 
your  copy  of  this  48*paga 
book,  telling  all  about  the 
Show,  or  if  you  wish  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  write  Secretary 
Sam  Gorsline,  649  West 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dept.  No.  C.  T. 


FOR.  THE 


The  Big  Show  for  the  Canning  Industry  means 
the  Canners’  Convention  in  Chicago,  January 
25th  to  29th— the  largest  convention  of  packers 
of  food  products  and  allied  industries  in  the 
world.  It  did  not  attain  this  size  by  mere  acci¬ 
dent.  Rather,  its  deserved  growth  is  the  result 
of  sincere  and  untiring  efforts  to  benefit  an 
industry.  The  Canners’. Convention  has  served  a 
definite  purpose — rendered  a  distinct  service  to 
the  Food  Industry. 


Don’t  Miss 
These! 

Ammriomn  Omn  Thmmtpm 
Pmrty 

Anohof  Cap  Dlimmm 
Old  Guard  Oinnmr 


The  Big  Show  in  Chicago  will  be  the  crossroads 
of  an  industry.  Canners,  Packers,  Brokers  and 
Merchants  will  be  there,  and  in  the  Machinery 
Hails,  the  finest  exhibit  of  up-to-the-minute 
machinery  and  supplies  ever  shown. 


Brokera’  DInnmr 


DInnmr  Danom 


You  oan^t  afford  to  miss  tho  Oannors* 
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fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  storable  commodity  under  the  U.  S. 
Warehouse  Act.  In  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  Act  might  be 
had  by  the  industry,  it  became  necessary  to  develop  grades  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  so  that  the  warehouse  receipts 
might  have  maximum  value  as  instruments  of  collateral.  It 
was  my  good  pleasure  to  sit  with  your  Committees  engaged  in 
working  out  a  grading  system  which  it  was  felt  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  industry.  ... 

As  the  months  have  lengthened  into  years,  this  Association 
and  others  have  felt  the  need  for  a  grading  service  of  wider 
scope  and  it  has  been  the  efforts  of  the  far-sighted  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  in  a  large  measure  that  have  brought 
about  the  authority  from  Congress  to  inaugurate  the  hew 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grading  service  of  which  I  am  to 
speak. 

The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  undoubtedly  owes,  in 
a  large  measure,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  its  product  to  the  fact  that  at  least  13  years  ago,  they  com¬ 
menced  to  use  definite  grade  descriptions  and  the  Federal  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service  in  the  merchandising  of  their  shipments.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  of  grade  issued  by  this  Bureau  covering  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  done  much  to  eliminate  disputes,  to  pro¬ 
mote  trading  and  to  improve  quality.  The  certificates  of  grade 
have  found  wide  use  in  not  only  our  domestic  business,  but  in 
our  export  business  with  foreign  nations.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  in  history  of  the  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  the 
canning  fraternity  is  being  afforded  a  service  of  this  nature. 
Knowing  of  the  interest  of  this  Association  in  grading  matters, 
the  first  temporary  field  station  was  located  in  your  territory  at 
Easton,  Maryland.  Many  of  you  within  my  hearing  today  sent 
samples  to  that  office  where  they  have  been  graded. 

When  I  was  asked  to  assume  direct  charge  of  this  new  service 
which,  as  you  were  told  at  the  last  Convention  by  Mr.  Wells  A. 
Sherman,  was  being  placed  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  with  the  necessity  of  making  this  ser¬ 
vice  a  real  distinct  advantage  to  the  industry.  In  considering 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  project,  it  occurred  to  me  that  here 
is  perhaps  the  opportunity  to  assist  the  canning  industry  to 
merchandise  is  products;  that  here  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
industry  to  put  aside  the  older  method  of  barter  and  trade  and 
actually  sell  their  merchandise  on  a  grade  basis;  that  here  is 
the  opportunity  to  eliminate  many  costly  disputes  with  the  re¬ 
spect  to  quality  upon  delivery;  and  perhaps  here  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cut  the  cost  of  doing  business  by  eliminating  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  countless  samples  to  casual  inquirers  and  to  buyers. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  canners  in  this  section  have  not 
intelligently  merchandised  their  products  and  that  some  of  their 
balance  sheets  at  the  end  of  this  year  will  be  written  largely  in 
red  ink.  Many  of  you  have  not  received  what  your  products 
were  actually  worth,  not  due  altogether  to  the  so-called  depres¬ 
sion  through  which  we  are  passing  and  its  attendant  over¬ 
production,  but  because  you  have  not  endeavored  to  merchandise 
your  products  on  a  quality  basis.  You  have  been  content  to 
taking  a  standard  grading  of  your  canned  tomatoes  largely  be¬ 
cause  somebody  else  said  they  were  standard.  We  have  found 
plenty  of  instances  in  our  short  experience  with  this  grading 
service  where  the  canner  has  been  given  higher  grade  on  the 
samples  than  he  expected.  We  have  also  found  some  instances 
where  the  canner  has  been  given  a  somewhat  lower  grade  than 
he  thought  his  merchandise  was  entitled  to. 

In  contemplating  the  inauguration  of  this  service,  I  had  and 
still  have  visions  of  the  members  of  the  canning  industry,  one 
by  one,  commencing  to  use  the  certificates  of  grade  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  merchandise  their  products.  I  could  visualize  the 
first  certificate  being  issued.  I  had  a  picture  of  that  certificate 
in  my  mind.  I  hoped  it  would  read  something  like  this : 

Samples  received  from  The  John  Doe  Packing  Company. 

No.  Samples  Graded — 12. 

Commodity  Graded — Canned  Corn.  Type — Cream  Style — 
White. 

Vacuum  Readings — 12  inch-14  inch. 

Grade — “U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy).” 

What  a  document  that  would  have  been  to  have  accompanied 
the  invoice  on  such  a  car  of  corn.  Can’t  you  imagine  the  jobber 
when  he  received  that  certificate  of  grade,  getting  out  a  special 
letter  to  his  salesmen,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  in  that  market  to  offer  U.  S.  Graded  merchandise  to 
the  retailer,  and  placing  special  stress  on  the  quality  of  this 
merchandise.  Can’t  you  imagine  those  jobbers  and  salesmen 
seizing  this  opportunity  to  push  quality  canned  corn!  And 
can’t  you  imagine  the  retailer  painting  a  sign  to  accompany 
his  10  cases  of  corn  as  he  stacked  it  out  on  the  counter,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  housewife  to  the  first  officially  graded  can¬ 
ned  corn  sold  in  Pruneville.  Can’t  you  imagine  that?  I  say 
to  you  today,  that  is  something  worth  thinking  about.  There 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  do  that,  and  at  an  infinitesimal 


cost  to  the  canner.  If  you  want  to  cement  the  friendship  of 
your  good  customers,  afford  him  some  basis  on  which  to  tie  his 
retailers  up  closer.  Help  him  sell  your  merchandise. 

Speaking  of  that  first  certificate,  I  had  visions  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  grading  of  the  first  lot  of  canned  corn.  In  the 
photograph  could  be  shown  12  cans  of  corn,  or  tomatoes,  or  peas, 
and  Federal  Grade  certificate  No.  1  being  signed  by  some  Fed¬ 
eral  grader.  The  Grade  statement,  “U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy).” 
But  I  must  confess  certain  misgivings.  Gentlemen,  when  the  first 
lot  of  samples  came  in.  Somehow  I  felt  a  great  deal  like  the 
old  nigger  woman  must  have  felt  as  she  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  of  her  recently  departed,  but  not  always  faithful 
spouse.  As  she  stood  with  her  head  bowed,  with  tears  drop¬ 
ping  from  her  eyes  on  the  freshly  up-turned  sod,  she  was  heard 
to  moan  between  sobs.  “Niggah,  I  hopes  you  is  where  I  ’spects 
you  ain’t.”  One  look  at  the  first  lot  of  canned  tomatoes,  which 
happened  to  be  the  first  commodity  offered  for  grading,  caused 
me  to  have  the  same  feeling.  That  lot,  instead  of  grading  “U. 

S.  Grade  A  (Fancy)”  graded  “Below  U.  S.  Standard,  Low 
Quality,  But  Not  Illegal.”  And  for  what  consolation  it  may 
afford  my  audience  today,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  this 
particular  sample  did  not  originate  in  the  Tri-State  territory. 

The  service  did  not  really  get  under  way  until  the  15th  of 
August,  but  during  the  few  months  of  its  operation,  we  have 
enjoyed  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business.  There  have 
been  misunderstandings  arise,  as  could  be  expected  in  any  new 
service.  There  are  many  who  do  not  understand  fully  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  service.  Much  to  my  surprise  there  have  been  many 
samples  submitted  to  our  offices  for  grading  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  merchandise  met  the 
requirements  of  the  standards  promulgated  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  say  to  you  today  that  all  of  the 
samples  submitted  from  canners  of  this  territory  met  the  re¬ 
quirements.  I  want  to  say,  however,  very  candidly,  that  the 
proportion  of  Substandard  merchandise  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
very  low.  As  the  season  progressed,  we  found  considerable 
irregularity  in  samples  from  lots  of  tomatoes  which  we  presume 
the  canner  intended  to  pack  out  as  Standard.  As  these  samples 
were  graded,  it  became  obvious  that  where  we  found  within  a 
sample  any  number  of  Substandard  cans  that  we  could  not  cer¬ 
tify  the  sample  as  being  Standard.  Assuming  that  a  sample 
submitted  to  our  grading  office  is  a  representative  sample  of  a 
given  lot  and  we  find  one  can  out  of  12  which  we  grade  Sub¬ 
standard,  then  8%  per  cent  of  that  lot  is  Substandard.  If  two 
cans  out  of  the  12  are  found  Substandard,  we  have  16%  per 
cent  of  the  lot  Substandard.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  tolerance  permitted  in  the  Standard  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
which  is  a  criminal  statute. 

In  the  issuance  of  our  certificates,  then,  we  have  shown  the 
grade  of  each  can  in  the  sample.  Where  samples  vary  markedly 
in  quality,  you  ought  to  know  it  and  the  buyer  ought  to  know  it. 
Suppose  you  submit  a  case  of  samples  to  one  of  our  offices,  and 
of  the  12  cans  of  tomatoes  graded,  your  grade  certificate  which 
you  receive  reveals: 

10  cans  “U.  S.  Grade  C  (Standard). 

2  cans  Offgrade,  Substandard  (Low  Quality,  But  Not 
Illegal). 

If  we  declared  the  grade  of  the  sampl^  we  would  say  “Sub¬ 
standard”  and  be  done  with  it.  But  instead,  we  choose  to  be 
more  specific.  Why?  Simply  because  it  is  conceivable  that 
such  a  lot  from  a  sales  standpoint  is  worth  more  than  a  lot,  the 
samples  from  which  show  8  cans  “U.  S.  Grade  C”  (Standard) 
and  4  cans  Substandard.  We  endeavor  to  certify  to  the  facts 
just  as  we  see  them  revealed  in  the  sample.  No  one  could  pos¬ 
sibly  regret  more  than  the  Federal  graders  do  that  they  are 
unable  to  give  merchandise  of  the  class  mentioned  a  “clean  bill 
of  health,”  so  to  speak.  We  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
may  confront  canners  who  may  use  the  certificates  in  connection 
with  warehousing  and  financing.  But  the  Department  is  power¬ 
less  to  do  otherwise,  owing  to  the  language  of  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  which  your  industry  fostered.  Since  the 
amendment  is  incorporated  as  a  part  of  a  criminal  statute,  au¬ 
thority  for  a  legal  minimum  dead  line  of  quality  was  granted 
by  Congress  and  Congress  alone  has  power  to  make  and/or 
amend  Federal  statutes. 

We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  catalog  the  results  of  the 
many  gradings  of  the  past  season,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  percentage  of  the  samples  of  tomatoes  graded  for  instance, 
were  Substandard  because  of  defects,  or  because  of  low  drained 
weight,  etc. 

A  hurried  check  up  yesterday  revealed  quite  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  merchandise  failed  to  meet  the  Standard  on 
account  of  defects.  This  condition,  I  believe  you  will  all  agree, 
is  one  which  can  be  corrected  only  in  the  canning  plant.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  this  subject,  every  canner  knows  just  what  is  neces- 
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ROGERS  SURPRISE  is  the  result  of  a  policy  of  pure  line  breeding  by  indivi¬ 
dual  plant  selection  extending  over  many  years. 

Equally  as  early  and  productive  as  the  well-known  Alaska,  and  far  superior  in 
quality,  it  is  outstanding  as  the  finest  Extra  Early  known. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  &  Growers 

187  6  _  for  1932 

Quality  Packers 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Surprise 

(Vine  •  24  inch,  slim,  dark. 
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sary  to  keep  blemishes,  skins  and  rots  out  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  Slack  filling  is  a  condition  to  be  remedied  at  the  factory 
and  low  drained  weights  can  be  avoided  as  well.  Incidentally, 

I  cannot  unduly  stress  the  importance  of  canning  tomatoes  of 
good  color;  and  right  here  let  me  add  that  the  purchasing  of 
your  raw  stock  on  a  graded  basis  might  assist  materially  in  the 
betterment  and  maintenance  of  quality  in  the  finished  product. 

And  how  may  the  Government  grading  service  be  utilized? 
Where  are  the  offices  established,  and  how  may  my  samples  be 
graded?  An  announcement  has  just  been  issu^  that  an  official 
year  ’round  office  has  been  opened  in  Philadelphia.  This  office 
was  located  there  because  we  believed  it  would  better  serve  the 
canners  of  the  Tri-State  territory.  It  became  obvious  at  the 
inception  of  the  service  that  with  the  limited  appropriation 
available  we  could  not  logically  render  a  service  at  the 
various  canning  plants  that  might  request  the  service.  We  are 
prepared  to  do  a  limited  amount  of  grading  of  that  kind,  but  the 
cost  is  greater  to  the  canner  and  satisfactory  results  should  be 
had  by  submitting  the  samples  to  our  offices,  rather  than  by 
having  the  official  graders  assemble  them. 

Samples  may  be  shipped  direct  to  Philadelphia  or  Washing¬ 
ton  by  anyone  desiring  to  have  samples  graded.  Or,  samples 
may  be  drawn  by  a  licensed  sampler,  and  forwarded  to  the 
grading  office.  Any  disinterested  party  capable  of  performing 
the  service  may  be  licensed  without  charge  for  this  duty.  Can¬ 
ners  may  nominate  some  one  in  their  own  locality  for  this  work 

- it  might  be  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  postmaster,  a  retired 

farmer,  or  anyone  capable  of  following  the  instructions  issued 
to  licensed  samplers  by  the  Bureau.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
interested  parties  with  copies  of  these  instructions  today,  as 
well  as  applications  for  license  as  sampler.  All  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  by  licensed  samplers  are  shipped  prepaid  to  the  grading 
office,  the  fee  for  grading  being  fixed  on  the  basis  of  $3.00  for 
grading  and  certificating  the  grade  of  12  No.  2  cans.  The 
licensed  sampler  is  permitted  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  his 
services. 

A  certificate  of  sampling,  in  duplicate,  accompanies  the  sam¬ 
ple  to  the  grading  offices.  The  original  certificate  of  sampling 
is  attached  to  the  certificate  of  grade.  Now,  assuming  that  you 
have  so  coded  your  merchandise  that  you  can  tie  up  the  lot  with 
the  certificate  of  grade  you  received,  you  should  be  in  position 
to  prove  that  the  lot  you  shipped  was  the  identical  lot  from 
which  the  licensed  sampler  drew  samples.  You  may  recall  that 
I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  adequate  coding  previously. 
If  you  have  had  samples  graded  from  a  lot  which  subsequently 
becomes  the  subject  of  dispute  with  respect  to  grade,  an  ade¬ 
quate  coding  system  will  assist  you  in  establishing  good  faith. 
The  licensed  sampler  may  prove  of  great  value  to  you  at  this 
point  because  he  will  doubtless  be  in  position  to  certify  that  you 
have  shipped  the  identical  merchandise  from  which  he  drew 
samples  and  which  were  graded  in  an  office  of  this  Department. 

The  new  grading  service,  if  I  may  venture  a  prediction,  will 
be  found  more  and  more  helpful  as  time  goes  on  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  Tri-State  products.  It  is  conceivable  and,  let  us  hope  that 
canners  with  certificates  of  grade  in  their  possession  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  merchandise  their  products  for  what  they  are  actually 
worth.  A  canner  with  graded  merchandise  is  in  much  different 
position  than  the  canners,  the  quality  of  whose  packs  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  question.  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  Bill  Jones  over 
there  should  continue  to  sell  his  pack  of  extra  standard  tomatoes 
at  a  standard  price,  or  standard  tomatoes  below  the  nominal 
market.  ,‘Oh,”  you  say  confidentially,  “well  you  see.  Bill  has 
to  sell  a  few  tomatoes  to  get  some  money  so  he  can  keep  run¬ 
ning,”  and  I  grant  you  that  in  many  instances  in  the  past,  this 
has  been  the  cause  of  unwarranted  declines  in  current  market 
prices.  But,  I  ask  you,  now  that  we  have  the  facilities  of  the 
U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  available  and  the  facilities  of  an  official 
grading  service  available,  is  there  any  reason  why  this  indis¬ 
criminate  dumping  at  any  price  should  continue. 

Let  me  throw  out  this  suggestion  that  in  the  future,  the  pack¬ 
er  with  graded  merchandise  will  be  the  packer  who  commands 
the  confidence  of  his  banker  and  his  backers.  Some  of  them 
will  be  fortified  with  warehouse  receipts,  supported  by  certifi¬ 
cates  of  grade.  Such  packers  will  proceed  with  the  leisure  by 
marketing  instead  of  indiscriminate  dumping  of  bis  pack.  I 
want  to  venture  the  prediction  right  here  that  the  bankers  of 
this  country  are  going  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of 
their  customers  products  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  A  record  for  selling  graded  merchandise  will  improve  the 
canners  position  in  financial  circles. 

I  am  positively  sure  that  many  cars  of  Tri-State  tomatoes  for 
instence,  have  been  sold  as  of  a  standard  grade  which  were 
entitled  to  a  better  grade  and,  consequently,  a  higher  price. 
“How  can  we  help  ourselves,”  you  may  well  ask.  The  answer 


is,  “by  use  of  a  Federal  certificate  of  grade — buy  and  sell  on  a 
graded  basis.”  You  say,  “my  broker  and  the  trade  don’t  want 
to  do  business  on  that  basis.”  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  if 
your  broker  is  alive,  and  in  my  opinion  most  of  them  are,  that 
you  have  a  friendly  heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  The  chances 
are  that  your  broker  is  going  to  see  the  opportunity  for  easier 
sales,  the  elimination  of  quibbing  over  quality,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  any  salesman  who  intelligently  merchandises 
the  products  of  his  principals.  Let  me  caution  you  not  to  expect 
the  trade  to  immediately  swing  around,  for  this  is  a  new  plan  of 
selling  in  this  industry  but  by  no  means  new  in  the  industry  of 
your  great  competitor.  Everlastingly  hammer  away,  sell  graded 
merchandise,  and  in  the  long  run  your  bank  accounts  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  favorably  effected  and,  in  turn,  the  growers  will  feel  the 
effects  of  a  stabilized  industry. 

President  Dulany  then  introduced  the  new  Traffic  Manager, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Medford. 

Mr.  Medford  gives  the  appearance  of  being  a  keen,  active 
business  man,  alive  to  every  requirement  of  bis  position,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  is  connected  with  possibly  the  best  equipped 
Traffic  Bureau  East  of  Chicago.  He  assured  the  Association 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all  freight  mat¬ 
ters,  and  urged  them,  for  instance  to  submit  problems  as  to  the 
most  economical  route  of  shipments. 

On  December  3rd  new  class  rates  became  effective  in  the  New 
England,  Central  and  Western  Territories,  or  in  other  words, 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  East  of  the  Rockies  and 
North  of  the  Ohio  River.  As  an  instance  on  how  these  new 
rates  worked,  he  said  that  a  shipment  from  Dover,  Delaware, 
to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  took  an  old  rate  of  55c  per  100, 
where  the  new  rate  is  51c.  On  the  other  hand,  from  Baltimore, 
the  old  rate  had  been  47c  and  under  the  new  rate  was  now  52c. 
All  these  rates  apply  to  less  than  carloads,  as  commodity  rates 
have  not  been  changed.  Under  the  plea  for  a  15  per  cent 
increase  in  rates  made  by  the  railroads,  they  have  been  allowed, 
after  January  1st,  to  charge  2c  per  100  pounds  advance  on  all 
canned  foods.  On  coal  the  increase  amounts  to  6c  per  ton. 

Mr.  Medford  said  they  had  not  the  time  to  audit  freight  bills, 
but  that  if  at  any  time  a  canner  felt  that  he  had  been  over¬ 
charged,  if  he  would  submit  the  data,  they  would  indicate  the 
best  means  of  procedure,  and  if  repayment  were  not  promptly 
made,  they  would  use  their  efforts  to  help  out. 

President  Dulany  next  instanced  the  shipment  of  Canadian 
Tomatoes  to  this  country  at  low  prices,  and  explained  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  unfavorable  invasion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

OVERNOR  RITCHIE  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
Convention  at  2:00  P.  M.,  but  the  Governor  has  been  so 
excessively  busy,  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  Annapolis 
till  about  that  hour,  and  telephoned  that  he  would  be  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  about  3:00  P.  M.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  he 
came  in  almost  on  the  dot,  but  it  was  remarked  that  he  looked 
tired  and  worn,  and  certainly  he  lacked  his  usual  pep.  But 
upon  being  given  a  rousing  reception  and  introduced  as  the  next 
President,  he  laughed  out,  and  said  he  had  not  expected  any 
such  greeting,  particularly  on  a  subject  of  that  kind. 

He  briefly  welcomed  the  Convention  and  assured  them  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  Canned  Foods  Industry,  and  deeply 
interested  in  it.  He  thanked  them  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  them  for  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  interim  while  waiting  for  the  Governor,  President 
Dulany  opened  the  Round  Table  Discussion  on  the  buying  of 
raw  stocks  on  U.  S.  Grade. 

The  first  speaker  under  this  subject  was  W.  T.  Derickson  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Derickson  said  it  had  been  a  most  unusual 
season  and  results,  therefore,  were  not  normal  by  any  means. 
He  explained  that  in  Delaware  six  canners  bought  on  this  basis, 
and  the  results  showed  38  4/10  oer  cent  No.  I’s  or  133,624 
baskets;  54  6/10  per  cent  No.  2’s  or  189,997  baskets,  with  7 
per  cent  culls,  or  24,359  baskets.  Under  better  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  another  year  would  certainly  show  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  over  this  showing.  Prices  of  30c  per  %  basket  for  No.  I’s 
and  15c  for  No.  2’s  gave  an  average  price  of  19  7/lOc  per  bas¬ 
ket.  The  cost  to  the  canner  averaged  47/ 100c  per  basket.  The 
highest  cost  was  2c  per  basket  where  but  a  few  tomatoes  were 
handled,  and  the  lowest  less  than  14  c. 

Delaware,  which  usually  runs  a  quite  high  average  yield  in 
tons  per  acre,  had  this  past  season  but  1  7/10  tons  as  an  aver¬ 
age,  which  tells  its  own  story.  Mr.  Derickson  said  that  where 
the  farmers  had  thought  the  matter  through,  they  considered 
it  as  the  only  fair  means  of  selling  their  crops.  But  that  they 
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were  somewhat  worried  about  the  culls,  for  which  they  received 
nothing,  and  which  they  felt  they  were  giving  to  the  earners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  canner  would  like  to  have  these  culls 
thrown  out  entirely,  because  they  are  not  wanted. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Shaw  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke 
for  the  Maryland  effort,  and  said  it  was  in  much  the  same  class 
as  over  in  Delaware.  15  9/10  per  cent  of  the  pack  was  bought 
on  the  graded  basis,  equalling  13,500  loads.  Of  this,  7,000  loads 
showed  less  than  10  per  cent  culls,  and  3,000  loads  showed  no 
culls  at  all.  550  loads  showed  30  per  cent  or  over  in  culls.  As 
an  average,  the  sea.son  turned  out  about  this  way:  35  per  cent 
No.  2’s;  and  10  per  cent  culls.  The  price  was  the  same  as  in 
Delaware,  that  is,  30c  per  basket  for  No.  I’s,  15c  for  No.  2’s  and 
nothing  for  culls. 

In  all  these  grading  efforts,  the  Standard  methods  under 
supervision  of  trained  inspectors,  were  in  force,  and  as  soon  as 
the  growers  became  acquainted  with  the  inspection  methods, 
they  liked  them. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Radebaugh  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
told  the  Convention  of  his  season’s  sojourn  in  Utah,  where  this 
season  the  entire  tomato  crop  was  bought  and  canned  under 
the  U.  S.  Grading  system.  In  Utah  they  determined  to  leave  no 
one  out,  and  .so  all  who  grew  for  canners,  and  all  who  canned, 
bought  under  the  graded  condition.  Mr.  Radebaugh  has  de¬ 
scribed  this  before  a  number  of  Associations,  but  he  is  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  put  the  details  in  print,  because  he  still  has  addresses  to 
make,  and  he  wants  to  put  the  matter  out  at  one  time  in  com¬ 
plete  and  concise  form.  It  is  a  picture  of  buying  on  U.  S. 
Graded  basis  that  every  man  in  the  canning  industry  needs. 

The  arrival  of  the  Governor  broke  in  about  the  end  of  Mr. 
Radebaugh’s  talk. 

Next  President  Dulany  called  upon  President  Harding  of  the 
National  Canners  As.sociation  and  the  Convention  gave  him  a 
warm  reception. 

President  Harding  said  he  found  trouble  in  touching  upon  the 
tomato  question,  because  they  called  them  in  a  different  manner 
up  in  his  home  country  to  what  they  do  in  the  Tri-State  terri¬ 
tory,  and  he  feared  if  he  tried  to  talk  about  them,  he  would 
become  all  tangled  up.  President  Harding  urged  the  canners 
of  this  .section  to  back  up  the  Association,  because  the  Associa¬ 
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tions  are  the  only  stabilizing  constructive  agencies  at  hand,  and 
they  ought  to  be  maintained  and  strengthened  and  every  worth 
while  canner  belongs  in  them.  He  said  he  came  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion  after  having  been  rather  cold  for  many  years  in  the  matter 
of  canners’  association  work,  but  now  he  could  see  it  in  its  true 
light  and  urged  others  to  do  likewise.  The  Associations  will  be 
needed  in  the  days  of  reconstruction  just  ahead  of  us. 

President  Harding  touched  upon  the  work  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  he  said  that  they  carried  on  despite 
the  most  unsatisfactory  conditions  and  that  all  Bureaus  and 
Departments  were  functioning  in  fine  shape.  He  warned  the 
canners  that  recent  months  have  shown  a  30  per  cent  increase  in 
damage  claims  over  last  year,  until  they  have  taken  on  the 
appearance  of  a  general  racket.  This  is  not  because  canners 
have  become  more  careless,  but  that  designing  persons  have  be¬ 
come  more  bold  and  knew  that  an  attack  through  its  food, 
always  meets  with  popular  backing.  The  Association  is  study¬ 
ing  some  means  of  aligning  production  with  consumption,  and 
that  the  present  big  advertising  campaign  ought  to  help.  The 
campaign  is  to  be  educational,  the  Christmas  Box  appeal  being 
the  one  injection  of  merchandising  effort.  He  wanted  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  for  their 
splendid  co-operation  in  this,  and  he  wound  up  his  brief  remarks 
by  reminding  his  hearers  of  what  someone  had  well  said  that 
“We  may  not  have  much  to  live  on,  but  we  have  just  as  much 
to  live  for.” 

President  Dulany  said  they  were  honored  by  the  presence  of 
a  well  known  Indiana  canner  and  former  President  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  As.sociation,  Mr.  John  M.  Souder,  and  asked  Mr. 
Souder  to  say  a  word  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Souder  made  a  neat  reply,  saying  that  it  seemed  to  be 
the  fashion  that  everybody  thought  everybody  else  was  in  a  bad 
way,  though  was  willing  to  admit  that  in  his  own  case,  things 
were  not  so  bad,  and  he  thought  that  if  every  one  would  take 
that  consideration  to  heart,  things  might  become  and  certainly 
seem,  very  much  brighter. 


{Continued  next  week.) 
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WITH  markets  stiffening  only  slightly,  canners 
now  are  justified  in  wondering  as  usual  if  they 
will  clear  their  warehouses  this  spring  and  at 
anything  like  a  profit. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  help  create  a  favorable  market 
for  your  pack,  large  or  small,  by  means  of  dealers 
helps. 

Store  hangers  do  not  seem  to  be  in  favor  at  present, 
window  displays  usually  cost  so  much  they  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  average  canner  who  after  all  packs 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  but  who  is  still  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  what  he  can  within  reason  toward  creating 
stable  consumer  demand  for  his  pack. 

Some  of  you  have  seen,  however,  how  bananas  are 
effectively  advertised  in  a  combination  window  display 
and  store  hanger. 

Only  today  I  noticed  one  of  the  characteristic  signs 
so  widely  used  in  promoting  the  sale  of  bananas. 

Each  letter  of  the  word  “Banana”  is  spelled  on  a 
large  card  probably  about  nine  inches  high  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  by  forming  it  with  large,  life  like  lithographs 
of  bananas  laid  one  over  the  other  to  make  the  letter. 

These  cards  are  punched  and  strung  to  be  placed  in 
order  one  after  the  other  to  spell  the  large  word  “Ba¬ 
nana.”  In  a  window  fourteen  feet  wide  the  letters  are 
spread  out,  in  one  only  half  the  width,  they  are  closely 
bunched. 

The  cards  are  printed  alike  on  each  side,  thus  the 
stringer  forms  an  attractive  window  display  and  is 
also  read  by  customers  in  the  store. 

Consumer  attention  is  attracted  while  the  customer 
is  entering  and  leaving  the  store  as  well  as  while  she  is 
inside. 

No  wonder  bananas  are  still  one  of  the  favorite  fruits 
for  breakfast  serving! 

The  fruits  adapt  themselves  admirably  to  effective 
display,  are  easily  placed  in  a  prominent  position  in  the 
store  window  and  still,  wholesalers  and  importers  of 
bananas  are  not  content  to  let  the  matter  drop  there. 
Too  many  oranges  are  fighting  to  get  their  place  in  the 
basket  of  groceries  representing  the  average  family 
purchase  weekly. 


Some  one  will  say,  “But  you  are  leaving  out  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  showing  your  label  or  can,”  “Don’t  you 
want  the  consumer  to  become  familiar  with  that?” 

Certainly  but  I  would  use  every  effort  to  induce  deal¬ 
ers  to  place  large  piles  of  my  goods  in  the  windows  and 
otherwise  about  the  store. 

The  window  or  store  display  of  lithographed  mate¬ 
rial  will  do  a  lot  toward  focusing  attention  on  the  dis¬ 
play  and  the  store  keeper  will  have  to  do  the  rest. 

You  can  be  sure  the  quality  I  would  pack  would  do 
all  possible  to  insure  another  purchase  after  the  first 
can  had  been  taken  home  and  served. 

We  read  a  lot  about  the  National  Canners  advertising 
fund,  great  good  is  being  done  by  it  in  increasing  sales 
of  canned  foods  and  everywhere  we  are  directed  by  the 
trade  press  to  do  our  share  in  putting  the  campaign 
over. 

After  the  shouting  is  all  over,  too  many  of  us  are 
going  to  be  in  the  same  mind  as  friends  felt  their  pal 
was. 

Mutual  girl  friends  were  discussing  the  ever  present 
problem,  “What  shall  we  get  Mae  for  Christmas,”  and 
one  said,  “Let’s  get  her  a  book.”  And  her  chum  said, 
“No,  Mae  already  has  a  book!” 

A  few  weeks  later  too  many  of  us  will  feel,  “Oh,  there 
is  no  use  in  my  doing  the  little  amount  of  advertising 
I  can  afford  to  do,  look  at  the  big  campaign  that  has 
just  been  put  over.” 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  content  to  rest  our  at¬ 
tempts  at  increasing  volume  of  sales  on  the  results 
obtained  from  Canned  Foods  Week. 

It  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  money  w^as  spent  on  pro¬ 
moting  these  annual  events,  many  interested  them¬ 
selves  heartily  and  effectively  in  the  yearly  activities 
and  still  we  find  as  great  a  need  today  as  ever  for  the 
greater  enlightenment  of  the  consuming  public  regard¬ 
ing  the  virtues  and  economies  of  canned  foods. 

Just  as  many  mickles  make  a  muckle  so  will  many 
small  advertising  activities  make  an  impression  on  the 
public  at  large  that  can  never  be  made  by  any  single 
movement  driven  hard  for  a  short  time  or  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  and  then  allowed  to  languish  for  eight 
or  ten  months. 


If  I  were  a  com  canner  anxious  to  increase  distribu¬ 
tion  I  would  learn  a  lesson  from  the  advertising  condi¬ 
tion  I  have  described. 

I  would  call  in  a  lithographer  and  sketch  for  him  a 
window  display  and  store  hanger  I  wanted  to  use  in 
advertising  my  pack. 

I  would  not  stop  with  forming  the  letters  “Golden 
Bantam”  or  “Country  Gentleman”  com  by  representa¬ 
tions  of  ears  of  com  but  I  would  also  have  the  printer 
or  lithographer  make  up  for  me  several  ears  of  com, 
punched  and  arranged  on  a  string  just  as  the  principal 
part  of  my  display  was  to  be  made  up. 

I  would  use  these  strings  of  corn  as  top  and  bottom 
of  my  display  featuring  the  variety  name  of  the  goods 
I  wanted  housewives  to  take  home  in  large  quantities. 


Changing  food  prices  make  advertising  activity, 
twelve  months  in  the  year  a  necessary  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  canners  yearly  program. 

When  you  can  buy  T  Bone  steak  at  24  cents  a  pound 
many  a  housewife  will  buy  the  meat  and  forego  the 
canned  foods  she  used  to  buy  when  meat  was  higher  in 
price  and  canned  foods  were  filling  if  not  as  hearty  a 
food  in  her  opinion. 

Let’s  take  serious  counsel  with  ourselves  during  the 
closing  days  of  1931 !  Let’s  recognize  our  duty  and  do 
it  in  1932! 

Some  canners  never  before  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
others  in  spreading  helpful  information  regarding  acre¬ 
age,  holdings,  etc.,  are  this  year  in  the  front  row  of 
meetings  called  to  discuss  what  is  best  to  do. 
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Packers  always  accustomed  to  selling  their  pack  at  a 
price  and  let  the  devil  take  care  of  the  other  fellow  have 
packed  fifty  thousand  cases  more  than  they  should  this 
year,  have  lost  at  least  twenty  cents  a  case  on  it  and 
are  ready  to  take  their  medicine  in  the  way  of  going 
a’ong  with  any  reasonable  movement  looking  for  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  industry. 

The  pack  and  sale  of  canned  foods  will  only  become 
stabilized  when  the  homes  of  the  country  over  are  well 
posted  regarding  the  uses,  values  and  health-giving 
properties  of  all  canned  foods. 

In  the  Mapes  law  the  industry  has  established  stan¬ 
dards,  now  let  it  establish  values  in  the  minds  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

And  not  on  the  basis  that  a  few  of  the  larger  canners 
are  already  doing  so  much  for  themselves  that  they 
can  not  afford  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

The  “Big  Fellows”  should  know  by  this  time  that  the 
weakest,  poorest  canner  operating  a  plant  can  and  does 
determine  the  market  price  at  which  all  of  the  product 
must  be  sold  until  after  his  offerings  at  rock  bottom 
and  way  below  have  been  cleaned  up. 

Let  each  canner  get  a  window  display  or  at  least  start 
next  year  to  supply  his  dealers  with  store  hangers,  let 
the  advertising  continue  without  let  up  for  a  few  years 
and  we  will  not  hear  so  much  about  how  acreage  must 
be  curtailed. 

With  every  canner  doing  his  part  toward  populariz¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  in  a  little  while 
it  would  always  be, 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 


CORRECTION 

R.  HERMAN  GAMSE,  President  of  the  Gamse 
Lithographing  Company,  a  Delaware  Coripo'ra- 
tion,  requested  that  a  slight  correction  be  made 
in  the  notice  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade.  It  appears  in  the  article  that  H.  Gamse 
&  Bro.,  Inc.,  and  the  Gamse  Lithographing  Company 
are  one  and  the  same  concern,  which  is  not  the  case. 
The  Gamse  Lithographing  Company  is  a  separate  and 
independent  concern,  but  by  special  arrangement  are 
using  some  of  the  machinery  and  buildings  of  H.  Gamse 
&  Bro.,  Inc.  The  stockholders  of  Gamse  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company  are  not  the  same  as  of  H.  Gamse  &  Bro., 
Inc. 

- ^ - 

SUMMARY  OF  CANNING  CROPS  PRODUCTION 

The  revised  figures  on  the  acreage,  yield,  produc¬ 
tion  and  average  seasonal  price  paid  to  growers 
for  farm  crops  were  issued  by  the  Di\fision  of 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  December  16.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  statistics  on  canning  crops  for  the 
years  1930  and  1931: 

Acreage  Production  Price  Per  Unit 

1930  1931  1930  1931  1930  1931 


Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Asparagus  .  44,450  38,840  a5, 983, 800  a4,024,600  .$  .97  S  .90 

P,eans,  snap  .  78,690  54,110  90,400  69,100  62.15  53.69 

Cabbage,  kraut....  27,750  18,670  211,200  133,700  7.77  6.03 

Corn  .  375,560  350,560  659,700  771,800  13.24  11.32 

Cucumber,  pickle.  117,690  85,220  b7, 656,000  b5,976.000  .79  63 

Peas  .  263,900  222,510  c483.967,000  c293,517,000  .029  .027 

Pimientos  .  8,940  6,640  15,340  9,080  37.68  32.38 

Spinach  .  9,350  7,850  38,400  34,700  14.79  12  82 

Tomatoes  .  403,650  287,410  1,745,600  1,014,600  15.05  12  10 


aCrates.  bBushels.  cPounds. 


ROBINS  RETORT 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINS-BECKETT  DOUBLE  CAN  CLEANER 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


McSTA  Y-ROBINS 
BOX  SEALERS 


Baltimore,  Md. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Prendent 


Write  for  catalog 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vice-Preaidtnt 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturer*  or 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  COHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  uill  pay  you  to  write  at  once  jor 
our  prices  and  further  particulars. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agenta  for  Canada 
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anted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


Wanted 


WANTED— Representation  of  canneries  to  jobbers, 
chains  and  buying  exchanges  in  Northern  California. 
Nineteen  years  experience  wholesale  grocery,  can¬ 
ning  and  brokerage  business  in  California.  Open¬ 
ing  new  offices;  do  you  want  new  blood;  new  enthu¬ 
siasm;  prompt  efficient  and  dependable  service. 
References  all  buyers;  correspondence  solicited. 
Clyde  LeBaron,  16  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Tomato  Pulp 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Pulp.  Several  cars  of  strictly 
whole  tomato  pulp,  of  good  color  and  fine  flavor,  in 
five  gallon  cans.  Car  loads  only. 

W,  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


Situations  Wanted 

WANTED— Executive  Position  by  Accountant  experienced  in 
canned  foods,  costs,  statements,  income  tax  reports,  all  office 
detail  and  management,  correspondence.  Exceptional  refer¬ 
ences. 

Address  Box  5,  Greensboro,  Md. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  by  packer  of  general 
line  of  vegetables;  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  beets,  kraut; 
and  other  lines.  Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  management, 
production  and  mechanics.  Prefer  yearly,  but  will  consider  sea¬ 
sonal  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1832  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  one  experi¬ 
enced  in  management,  packing,  etc.  Have  handled  all  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  jams  and  jellies.  Have  also 
had  some  selling  experience  and  will  consider  proposition  with 
brokerage,  machinery  or  supply  house. 

Address  Box  B-1833  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— For  California  cannery,  competent  Eastern  packer, 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  as  Superintendent  of  plant,  with 
complete  knowledge  how  to  pack  Tomato  Products,  Beans  of  all 
kinds,  small  Vegetables  (no  Corn  or  Peas),  and  Fruits,  Total 
season’s  pack  averages  250,000  cases.  Write  giving  previous 
experience  and  references.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  believe  you 
can  handle  position. 

Address  Box  B-1834  care  of  The  (banning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Young  man  27  years  old,  wishes  position 
as  factory  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Green  Beans, 
Pumpkin,  Com,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  Six  years 
served  as  plant  manager.  Know  how  to  pack  quality  and  manage 
help.  Can  furnish  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1836  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 

Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 

We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturere  of  Industrial  Gears. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18.  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts. 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

aas  c.  ILLINOIS  st.,  cHiCAao,  ill. 
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Let  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
take  all  your  troubles  off  your 
hands. 

The  Hydro  Geared  Grader  is 
fool  proof.  Just  start  it  in  the 
morning  and  know  that  it  will 
grade  your  peas  accurately, 
with  no  further  attention  all 
day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of 
many  satisfied  users,  and  you 
can  ask  THEM. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  aod  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  taving  grace  in  a  emu  of  humor. 

Relax  yoar  mind — and  your  body.  Yon'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


PIE  A  LA  COOKBOOK 

Husband — Goodness  sake,  I  smell  something  burn¬ 
ing! 

Wife — ^Yes,  it’s  the  pie,  but  according  to  the  cook¬ 
book,  I  can’t  take  it  out  for  another  twelve  minutes. 


CHECK  YOUR  SOBS 

A  welcome  caller,  after  many  kind  receptions,  plucked 
up  his  courage  and  asked  his  hostess  why  a  beautiful 
um  in  the  living-room  was  always  covered  over. 

“Oh,  it  contains  my  husband’s  ashes,”  was  the  re¬ 
sponse. 

“So  sorry,”  replied  the  guest,  “but  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  a  widow.” 

“I’m  not.  My  husband  is  just  too  stingy  to  buy  ash¬ 
trays.” 


KNOWS  HER  INSECTS 

Mr.  J — ^My  dear,  this  book  is  a  remarkable  work. 
Nature  is  marvelous  I  Stupendous !  When  I  read  a  book 
like  this,  it  makes  me  think  how  lowly,  how  insignifi¬ 
cant  is  man. 

Mrs.  J — A  woman  doesn’t  have  to  wade  through  four 
hundred  pages  to  discover  that ! 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 


BETWEEN  DEVIL  AND  DEEP  SEA 

“I  hear  you  are  going  to  marry  that  old  Mr.  Gayboy.” 
“Yes,  I’ve  decided  to  accept  him.” 

“You’re  making  a  mistake,  my  dear.  He’ll  lead  a 
double  life.” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t  marry  him  I’ll  lead  a  single  life,  and 
that  is  worse.” 


BOTH  LAUGHED 

“You  have  such  strange  names  for  your  towns,”  an 
Englishman  remarked  to  one  of  his  new  American 
friend — “Weehawken,  Hoboken,  Poughkeepsie,  and  ever 
so  many  others.” 

“I  suppose  they  do  sound  queer  to  English  ears,” 
said  the  American  thoughtfully.  “Do  you  live  in  Lon¬ 
don  all  the  time?” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  the  unsuspicious  Briton.  “I  spend 
part  of  my  time  in  Chipping  Norton,  and  then  I’ve  a 
place  at  Pokestogg-on-the-Hike.” 


REWARD  OF  CHIVALRY 

Cries  for  help  had  attracted  Fred’s  attention.  A 
big  man  was  beating  a  much  smaller  individual. 

“Leave  him  alone !”  shouted  Fred,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  fray  and  knocked  out  the  big  man  with  a  well- 
timed  uppercut. 

“Thanks,”  said  the  little  man  after  he  had  pulled 
himself  together.  “Now,  look  here,  you  share  this  10- 
pound  note  I  took  off  ’im.” 


The  Heekin  Can  Co 


%oioU  fi/uC  the^m  j2/}eruiuAe/^., 

Ci  n  cin  na  ti,  O 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  28,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


What  Will  The  Turn  Into  The  New  Year  Bring? — Vast 
Possibilities  Within  Easy  Reach — ^The  World  Goes 
Christmas  Shopping  This  Week — (Jod  Bless  You 

A  FTER  THE  TURN  OF  THE  YEAR”— Whether 
/A  or  not  that  “turn”  is  the  famous  corner 
around  which  prosperity  has  been  waiting  all 
of  us  for  this  long,  long  time,  we  will  soon  find  out,  for 
the  New  Year  is  upon  us,  and  will  be  here  before  our 
next  issue. 

Will  we,  then,  see  the  renewal  in  buying  that  is 
to  bring  better  prices,  and  a  chance  for  some  profit  in 
canned  foods,  for  the  canners?  Will  the  buyers  get 
back  their  courage,  and  stock  their  warehouses  with  a 
supply  of  canned  foods,  on  which  they  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  empty? 

If  we  could  judge  the  market  by  any  of  the  old,  and 
well  known  market  indications,  there  would  be  good 
reason  for  a  resounding  “yes.”  And  it  would  not  be 
right  to  say  “no”  even  now,  for  it  can  happen.  There 
are  a  lot  of  men  watching  market  prices,  in  everything 
marketable,  from  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  most  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  least  used  thing,  with  the  idea  that  these 
prices  may  show  a  definite  inclination  to  advance,  and 
they  want  to  get  in  before  that  advance  gains  any  con¬ 
siderable  headway.  And  make  no  mistake  they  ap¬ 
praise  canned  foods  much  more  highly  than  they  did 
even  a  few  months  ago ;  they  know  that  there  is  a  short 
supply — very  short  in  many  items; — ^that  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  eating  them  at  a  tremendous  pace;  that 
they  are  good  sellers  and  good  keepers,  not  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  deterioration  and  spoilage,  as  are  most  other 
items  of  foods.  In  fact  they  know  that  canned  foods 
are  their  most  certain  profit  producer,  and  that  at  the 
going  prices  they  promise  very  handsome  profits  to  the 
distributors.  They  are  very  much  alive  to  these  facts, 
but  so  long  as  no  large  operator  shows  any  signs  of 
going  in  to  get  a  lion’s  share  of  the  supply,  they  are 


willing  to  watch  and  wait.  If  ever  any  speculator  gets 
loose  and  starts  buying,  he  will  not  only  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  his  purchases  at  today’s  prices  (and  that 
before  next  May)  but  he  will  stampede  these  waiters, 
and  make  the  very  market  situation  he  must  play  for. 

The  stage  is  very  nicely  set  for  such  a  play,  and  in 
fact  the  canners  could  put  it  on,  if  they  had  the  gump¬ 
tion  to  act  as  chief  actors,  and  the  nerve  to  play  their 
parts.  If  these  buyers  thought  that  canners  could 
really  and  actually  put  their  goods  away,  with  a  new 
price  tag  calling  for  prices  15c  to  20c  per  dozen  above 
today’s  prices ;  and  if  they  thought  that  these  canners 
really  had  the  nerve  to  keep  those  warehouses  shut 
until  the  buyer  with  the  right  key  (that  better  price) 
came  along,  they  would  try  to  beat  the  canners  to  their 
game. 

California  is  showing  what  can  be  done  in  stabilizing 
canned  fruit  prices,  and  they  will  win  out  because  it  is 
right,  and  because  they  have  shown  the  bankers  the 
folly  of  scuttling  their  own  boats.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  hoggish  and  put  unreasonable  prices  on  the  goods ; 
they  are  going  to  price  them  to  move  them,  but  at  a 
figure  which  will  bring  back  their  old  dollar  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  profit,  small  but  some. 

When  the  tomato  pack  figures  for  1931  come  out,  and 
show  possibly  far  below  ten  million  cases,  and  even 
may  be  less  than  9,000,000  cases ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  that  better  than  half  of  all  of  them  has  gone 
into  consumption,  and  not  into  distributors’  warehouses, 
and  that  practically  an  entire  year  yet  remains  to  be 
supplied  with  this  poor  man’s  meat,  something  is  more 
than  likely  to  happen.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
canned  peas,  of  canned  string  beans,  and  with  all 
staple  articles  in  such  short  supply  even  canned  com 
can  come  through.  They  are  getting  out  a  whole  lot  of 
canned  corn  at  the  low  prices  and  it  is  going  through 
hands  which  insist  upon  marketing  it  to  the  public  at 
once,  not  holding  it,  or  in  other  words  directly  into 
consumption.  Cora  is  getting  out  of  the  way  rapidly. 

When  the  canners  of  these  products  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  they  are  going  to  be  very  regretful  that  they  sold 
out  below  cost;  and  you  are  going  to  hear  the  old  re¬ 
frain  :  “sure,  when  we  are  all  cleaned  out  of  goods,  then 
the  prices  go  up.”  It  has  ever  been  thus,  and  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  will  be  until  canners  become  real  merchandisers 
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of  their  packs.  And  there  is  the  brightest  feature  of 
all  :this  necessity  is  teaching  them  more  rapidly  and 
well,  than  many  suppose.  Instead  of  being  overawed 
by  the  old  nostrum  that  canners  cannot  afford  to  sell 
their  own  goods,  they  are  beginning  to  see  very  clearly 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  else.  At  last 
they  have  come  to  realize  that  the  old  prov-erb  is  cor¬ 
rect  “If  you  are  anxious  that  a  thing  be  done  correctly, 
go ;  if  unconcerned  or  not  interested,  send.”  And  they 
are  going  to  stop  sending  their  goods  to  market,  just  as 
the  farmers  stopped  “sending”  long  ago.  That  is  a 
bright  prospect  for  the  on-coming  year. 

The  market  ?  There  has  been  little  or  no  market  this 
week.  He  is  a  strange  human  being  who  does  not  feel 
the  urge  to  get  out  and  do  some  “Christmas  shopping,” 
to  remember  his  young  or  old  partner  in  life,  and  the 
kiddies  down  to  the  great-grandchildren.  The  mi  k  of 
human  kindness  still  flows,  and  the  world  has  made 
more  real  progress  this  week,  in  its  giving,  than  it  could 
make  in  a  whole  year  of  market  studying  to  beat  the 
other  fellow  to  the  coin.  Profits  may  have  been  slim 
this  year,  and  troubles  many  over  financing,  but  when 
you  come  down  to  the  pinch,  most  of  the  troubles  you 
hear  about:  they  are  some^dy  else’s.  “I’m  getting 
along,  but  so  and  so  is  having  a  heck  of  a  time.”  It 
could  be  worse;  it  could  be  very  much  worse;  and  we 
believe  the  worst  of  it  will  be  left  in  the  old,  now  dying 
year,  and  that  it  will  be  better  from  now  on.  Not  sud¬ 
denly,  or  spasmodically,  but  slowly  and  surely  better,  of 
a  permanent  better  kind.  There  is  a  lot  of  litter  and 
rubbish  to  clean  up  from  those  days  of  easy-money ; 
and  we  will  probably  never  again  see  the  high  prices 
we  have  been  through,  but  we  will  learn  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  moderate  profit,  and  a  steady  business,  and 
like  it  better  than  the  hectic  days  of  too  easy  orders, 
and  superfluous  money.  Prosperity  rots,  but  adversity 
builds,  and  we  are  building  rapidly  and  well. 

May  your  New  Year  be  filled  with  contentment  and 
happiness. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Confidence  Steadily  Developing — Market  Stirred  Over 
Canadian  Tomatoes — Fruit  Prices  Show  Increasing 
Firmness — Corn  Firming  Up — Light  Tomato  Pack  in 
California  Causes  Interest. 

New  York,  December  23,  1931. 

UNCHANGED — Market  conditions  showed  little 
change  during  the  past  week  and  activity  will  be 
confined  solely  to  replacement  buying  in  small 
quantities  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  market  has  been  the 
steadily  developing  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  new 
year  will  bring  improved  conditions  in  the  market. 
The  trade  feels  that  prices  of  the  majority  of  packs  are 
deflated  now  and  the  basic  undertone  of  the  market  is 
firm.  Any  increase  in  demand  will  be  followed  by  slow¬ 


ly  rising  prices  in  the  majority  of  items,  according  to 
present  trade  conditions. 

Tomatoes — Some  uneasiness  has  developed  in  the 
New  York  market  over  the  threat  of  shipments  from 
Canadian  packers  who  have  been  offering  tomatoes  at 
slightly  below  those  currently  prevailing  in  the  market. 

A  large  pack  in  Canada  during  the  past  season, 
coupled  with  the  depreciated  condition  of  Canadian  cur¬ 
rency  has  enabled  packers  there  to  quote  prices.  New 
York,  that  are  under  those  posted  by  domestic  packers, 
despite  a  50  per  cent  tariff  duty. 

The  Tri-State  Packers  Association  has  taken  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  situation  and  at  its  recent  meeting  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  that  Congress  investigate  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  take  adequate  steps  to  protect  the  interests  of 
American  packers. 

Prices  remain  unchanged  with  2s  at  65  cents,  3s  at 
^>1  ana  iOs  from  ;p3  to  $3.15  although  the  undertone  of 
the  market  has  been  slightly  weakened  by  the 
threatened  Canadian  invasion. 

Fruits — A  drying  up  of  lower  priced  offerings  on 
peaces  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast  seems  to  indicate  that 
some  concrete  progress  has  been  accomplished  on  the 
curtailment  program  that  has  been  occupying  the  at¬ 
tention  of  large  California  packers,  acting  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  banking  interests  and  the  major  canning 
supply  companies,  for  some  weeks. 

No  official  announcement  has  been  made  as  yet  but 
it  is  learned  from  reliable  sources  that  but  a  few  minor 
details  remain  to  be  settled  before  the  full  details  of 
the  plan  are  released  to  the  trade. 

Corn — The  wave  of  softness  noticed  in  Maine  corn 
prices  during  the  past  week  or  so  has  apparently  passed 
and  prices  remain  around  85  cents.  At  the  time  that 
the  low  prices  were  circulated  in  the  market,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  these  offerings  represented  but  a  few 
canners,  who  undoubtedly  needed  ready  cash,  and  had 
to  realize  on  their  holdings  regardless  of  the  market 
price. 

However,  western  corn  still  remains  available  at  low 
prices  with  little  improvement  expected  in  the  market 
until  some  strength  develops  in  Maine  postings. 

Sardines — Just  what  effects  the  advanced  freight 
rates  on  Maine  sardines  will  have  on  the  local  price 
;:,tructure  is  at  present  largely  problematical.  Minor 
adjustments  in  prices  will  probably  be  made  by  packers 
who  have  been  quoting  prices  on  a  delivered  basis.  It 
is  believed  that  packers  quoting  on  an  f.o.b.  cannery 
basis  will  feel  buyers’  pressure  to  make  minor  readjust¬ 
ments  in  prices  so  that  the  buyers  will  not  have  to 
absorb  the  increased  price  alone. 

Trading  is  dull  and,  although  prices  are  fairly  steady 
now,  until  trading  increases  no  accurate  test  of  the 
market’s  stability  can  be  made,  the  trade  holds. 

Pack  Statistics — A  decline  of  more  than  2,000,000 
cases  was  shown  in  the  1931  California  tomato  pack 
statistics  which  showed  a  total  pack  of  1,005,507  cases, 
compared  with  a  pack  of  4,245,175  cases  last  year. 

This  decline  is  even  more  drastic  than  the  trade  an¬ 
ticipated  although  it  was  known  that  production  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  season  showed  a  sharp  slump. 

The  announcement  of  the  curtailed  California  pack 
aided  somewhat  in  strengthening  the  tomato  market 
although  this  favorable  development  was  largely  offset 
by  the  Canadian  question. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Optimism  Spreading — Jobbers  Feeling  Better — Dis¬ 
tributors’  Stocks  So  Low  They  Must  Soon  Buy — Some 
Tomatoes  Moving — With  Short  California  Tomato  Pack 
Better  Demand  For  Maryland  Tomatoes  Expected — 

Corn  at  Ruinous  Prices  Means  Business  Suicide — 
Kraut  Shows  Strength. 

Chicago,  December  23,  1931. 

PTIMISM  SPREADING— A  noticable  feature  of 
the  canned  foods  market  recently  has  been  a  very 
decided  narrowing  of  range  of  prices  between 
fancy  and  standard  qualities ;  the  standards  are  as  low 
as  can  be  consistently  priced  and  in  most  cases  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  fair  sale ;  the  better  grades  are  dragging  badly  as 
there  is  not  the  usual  volume  of  consumer  interest  in 
such  quality. 

A  spread  of  optimism  seems  to  come  into  our  larger 
jobbers  from  the  somewhat  distant  country  points  but 
those  operators  who  are  entirely  centered  on  city  trade 
the  outlook  has  seemed  far  from  rosy. 

The  big  encouragement  to  the  whole  situation  is  the 
fact  that  distributors  stocks  are  so  law  they  must  be 
continuously  replenished;  that  means  at  least  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  business  right  along ;  and  any  real 
serious  bull  new's  would  create  a  fine  old  fashioned 
scramble. 

Tomatoes — Some  Indiana  holders  of  larger  lots  have 
been  working  quietly  to  unload  part  of  their  stocks  and 
it  is  rumored  that  in  a  few  cases  these  deals  have  been 
consummated;  and  at  a  basis  which  shows  the  seller  a 
small  profit  over  his  cost.  It  was  a  question  whether 
sellers  could  get  very  much  more  by  holding  for 
higher  prices,  especially  after  carefully  weighing  and 
likelihood  of  reduced  consumer  demand  which  would 
inevitably  follow  any  advancing  of  price. 

Apparently  there  are  at  least  some  distributors  who 
have  not  lost  all  faith  in  tomatoes  but  know  that  at 
present  price  levels  a  greater  tonnage  can  be  done  on 
canned  goods  than  ever  before. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  California  Tomato  Pack — It  is 
reported  that  new  figures  are  just  released  showing 
this  shrinkage  on  1931  pack  as  compared  with  1930. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  some  stimulation  of  tomato  in¬ 
terest  shortly,  probably  meaning  an  increased  move¬ 
ment  of  Maryland  stock  around  to  Pacific  ports. 

Tomato  Puree — An  increasing  shortage  continues  to 
tighten  up  the  attitude  of  all  sellers;  and  w^e  may  rea¬ 
sonably  anticipate  a  clean-up  on  this  product  by  spring 
if  figures  which  are  given  out  as  to  unsold  stocks  are 
correct. 

Catsup — The  shortage  of  5  gal.  can  puree  stock  in 
Indiana  has  resulted  in  an  acute  advance  in  bottled 
catsup  in  the  standard  and  ext.  std.  grades  although 
ihe  fancy  catsup  prices  have  not  followed  upward 
proportionately. 

Corn — In  talking  with  one  of  the  biggest  mid-western 
canners  recently  he  remarked  that  at  present  price 
leve’s  the  canners  who  has  nothing  to  sell  but  com  are 
taking  such  a  serious  loss  that  it  will  seriously  affect 
their  operations  for  1932.  Many  producers  have  an 
abiding  faith  that  they  will  sell  as  much  corn  later  on 
at  70  to  75  as  they  could  sell  now  in  the  low  60’s,  so 


why  commit  commercial  suicide  if  there  is  any  way  to 
avoid  it. 

Meanwhile  we  can  only  say  that  business  continues 
very  desultory  with  all  attention  concentrated  on  low¬ 
est  possible  inventory  regardless  of  how  sound  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  profit  either  before  or  after  inventory  date. 

Peas — Prices  continue  steady  with  sellers  fully  as¬ 
sured  that  their  somewhat  shortened  crop  will  all  be 
consumed  ahead  of  new  pack.  There  has  already  been 
some  speculation  among  buyers  as  to  what  will  be  the 
probable  pack  for  1932,  and  with  some  fairly  definite 
assurances  already  given  by  supply  people  that  credits 
will  be  doubly  scrutinized  before  encouarging  doubt¬ 
ful  operators,  it  is  believed  that  consumption  and  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  very  fairly  balanced. 

Kraut — Here  is  one  item  which  is  showing  some 
strength ;  canners  have  raised  their  ideas  to  about  80c 
factory  for  2J/2  fancy;  and  reports  from  the  trade  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  selling  freely.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  first  successful  price  advance  will  not  bring  on 
another  one  too  quickly  and  thereby  discourage  a  W'ell- 
disposed  public. 

Consumers  are  very  sensitive  about  higher  prices  on 
any  foods  nowadays  and  a  “buyers  strike”  will  be 
automatically  in  force  on  any  product  which  gets  out 
of  gear  with  the  general  situation. 

What’s  Ahead? — We  encounter  two  very  radically 
opposite  viewpoints  on  the  canned  foods  situation;  it 
is  hard  to  say  which,  if  either,  is  correct. 

The  optimist  describes  how  distributors’  stocks  were 
never  so  low  before ;  how  they  will  all  be  forced  into  the 
market  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  with  strengthened 
prices  bound  to  follow. 

The  pessimist  says  that  every  seller  who  can  possibly 
hold  out  is  laying  low  during  these  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  prices  and  is  expecting  a  fine  rush  of  business  in 
January ;  if  it  does  not  materialize  there  is  going  to  be 
more  selling  pressure  from  new  quarters. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  a  lot  of  buying  and  selling 
done  during  these  coming  few  weeks  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  prices  will  apply.  Unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  done  in  the  way  of  an  up-grade  in  valuations 
the  industry  is  going  to  be  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Regulations  Molified  Supplies  Of  Oysters  and  Shrimp 
Move — Good  Strike  Of  Shrimp  in  Mobile  Bay — 
Market  Quiet 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  23,  1931. 

OYSTERS — The  differences  between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  sea  food  packers  and  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Department  have  been  smoothed  over 
and  the  Mississippi  factories  can  now  get  all  the  oysters 
and  shrimp  they  want  from  the  Louisiana  Marsh. 

The  report  comes  from  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  that  the 
canneries  there  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  regulation  by  Louisiana  and  the  factories 
in  Biloxi  that  are  operating  are  now  running  full  time 
on  oysters. 

The  regulation  which  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Department  announced  that  it  would  enforce  this  year 
was  that  all  boats  taking  oysters  out  of  the  State  of 
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Louisiana  would  first  have  to  touch  at  a  designated 
port  of  entry  in  Louisiana,  empty  their  load,  have  the 
state  measure  the  oysters,  the  boat  pay  the  tax,  load 
the  oysters  back  on  the  boat  and  then  proceed  to  their 
destination. 

This  regulation  if  enforced  by  Louisiana  would  have 
stopped  the  Mississippi  factories  from  taking  oysters 
out  of  Louisiana,  because  the  additional  labor,  delay  of 
the  boats  and  the  loss  of  oysters  caused  by  the  extra 
handling  would  have  rendered  the  business,  under  these 
drastic  regulations,  utterly  impractical,  as  it  would  have 
run  the  cost  of  the  oysters  to  more  than  twice  what 
they  could  get  for  them. 

It  is  understood  that  under  the  modification  agree¬ 
ment,  oysters  may  be  taken  out  of  the  state,  provided 
the  full  capacity  of  said  boat  is  first  measured  and  its 
capacity  registered  by  the  Louisiana  Conservation  De¬ 
partment.  The  boat  is  only  unloaded  once  and  once  the 
capacity  of  the  boat  is  determined  and  registered  by 
the  Conservation  Department  of  Louisiana  she  need 
not  report  to  the  port  of  entry  any  more  but  engage 
in  her  regular  run  of  taking  oysters  from  the  reefs  or 
bars  in  the  Louisiana  Marsh  direct  to  the  Mississippi 
canneries  without  any  interruption.  In  this  way,  the 
Louisiana  Conservation  Department  will  have  a  better 
check  on  the  amount  of  oysters  removed  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  waters  and  Louisiana  will  not  be  so  apt  to  be  “jip- 
ped”  of  taxes  by  the  failure  of  boat  owners  to  report 
to  the  Conservation  Department  the  correct  amount  of 
oysters  taken  from  the  state.  Of  course,  the  old  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  law  still  holds  good  and  that  is  that  oysters 
can  only  be  taken  out  of  the  State  by  firms  that  are 
incorporated  in  and  pay  license  to  the  state  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  hence  all  out-of-state  packers  that  get  oysters  out 
of  Louisiana  have  to  be  incorporated  in  Louisiana. 

The  agreement  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  way  to  settle 
the  matter. 

Louisiana  is  certainly  entitled  to  protect  herself  in 
order  to  insure  her  collecting  full  revenue  from  her 
natural  resources  and  the  unloading  of  the  boat  once 
and  measuring  the  number  of  barrels  of  oysters  loaded 
in  the  boat  that  is  to  take  oysters  out  of  Louisiana, 
does  not  put  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  Mississippi 
factories  and  it  enables  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
department  to  collect  the  taxes  on  the  oysters  more 
accurately.  Otherwise,  the  Louisiana  authorities  would 
have  to  have  an  inspector  with  a  checking  machine  at 
every  boat,  which  with  the  great  number  of  boats  in 
operation,  it  would  take  about  a  dozen  inspectors  in 
Biloxi  to  check  in  every  barrel  of  oysters  that  was  un¬ 
loaded  at  the  factories,  which  cost  indirectly,  if  not 
directly  would  be  assessed  against  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories. 

Mississippi  needs  full  access  to  the  Louisiana  Marsh 
for  the  successful  operation  of  its  sea  food  plants,  as 
the  Mississippi  canneries  get  the  bulk  of  their  oysters 
and  shrimp  from  the  Louisiana  Marsh  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Louisiana  had  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
shutting  out  Mississippi  sea  food  packers  out  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  this  year  anyway,  because  those  firms  in  Biloxi 
that  are  fixed  financially  to  expand  are  not  putting  out 
money  now  for  changes  or  building  new  factories  and 
the  other  canners  could  not  get  financed  to  move  their 
plant  even  if  they  wanted  to,  so  the  results  would  be 


that  the  Mississippi  packers  would  shut  down  their 
plants  if  they  could  not  get  enough  oysters  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  operate  and  the  Louisiana  Marsh  oysters  would 
go  to  waste  and  incidently  Louisiana  would  lose  the 
revenue  from  the  tax  and  license  of  the  oysters  which 
is  quite  considerable,  therefore  this  amicable  settlement 
is  to  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Shrimp — ^There  was  a  good  strike  of  shrimp  in  Mo¬ 
bile  Bay  last  week  and  while  the  shippers  disposed  of 
a  good  m_any  raw  headless  shrimp,  yet  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shrimp  went  to  the  canning  factories  in 
Mississippi,  as  there  is  only  one  sea  food  cannery  in 
operation  in  Alabama  and  it  is  running  full  time  on 
oysters. 

The  shrimp  were  of  good  size  and  while  they  were 
not  of  the  large  prawn  variety,  yet  they  classed  as  large 
shrimp. 

The  market  on  both  the  raw  headless  and  the  canned 
shrimp  is  quiet  and  not  much  activity  in  either  is 
looked  for  until  after  the  holidays,  which  is  the  case 
each  year.  This  is  the  case  with  fish  also  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  consumers  of  sea  food  seems  to  run  all  in  the 
direction  of  oysters  and  producers  of  other  sea  foods 
may  as  well  take  a  vacation  for  a  week  or  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  Xmas  and  the  same  length  of  time  afterwards,  as 
the  sale  of  fish  and  shrimp  is  very  light. 


Improved  Market  Conditions  Approaching  —  Better 
Grades  Have  Been  Helped  by  the  Christmas  Box  Sales — 
Tomato  Pack  Lighter  Than  Expected — Peach  Prices 
Better  Stabilized — Government  Sued  Under  Mapes  Law 
Claim — Peach  Product  Conference. 

San  Francisco,  December  23,  1931. 

MPROVEMENT  NEAR — ^While  business  in  canned 
foods  is  rather  quiet,  as  far  as  first  hands  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are  indications  that  an  improvement 
is  in  sight  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Re¬ 
tailers  have  been  successful  of  late  in  moving  a  lot  of 
stock  and  will  be  in  the  market  again  as  soon  as  inven¬ 
tories  have  been  taken.  In  the  meantime,  purchases 
are  being  made  only  to  meet  urgent  requirements. 
Canned  foods  sold  freely  during  the  Christmas  season 
for  gift  purposes  and  almost  all  retailers  featured  gift 
boxes.  This  resulted  in  quite  a  movement  of  the  better 
grades,  the  sale  of  which  had  been  lagging.  During 
December,  many  moving-picture  houses  held  special 
matinees  for  relief  purposes,  admission  being  by  canned 
foods,  and  many  stores  solicited  gifts  of  canned  foods 
for  charity.  Canners’  list  prices  remain  as  for  several 
weeks,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  discounts  are  to  be  had 
on  most  lines  when  quantity  purchases  are  made.  The 
canned  fruit  market  is  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  low 
prices  quoted  on  Hawaiian  pineapple,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  that  there  may  be  quite  a  sudden  change  for 
the  better.  Sales  of  canned  pineapple  have  been  quite 
heavy  and  a  substantial  advance  in  price  would  occasion 
no  surprise.  In  fact,  the  trade  is  expecting  such  a 
move. 
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Tomato  Pack — The  Canners’  League  of  California 
has  compiled  the  1931  pack  figures  on  canned  tomatoes 
and  canned  tomato  products  in  California  and  the  out¬ 
put  has  proved  even  lighter  than  was  generally  ex¬ 
pected.  The  pack  of  tomatoes  amounted  to  but  1,005,- 
507  cases,  as  compared  with  4,245,175  cases  in  1930, 
while  that  of  tomato  products  was  1,169,850  cases, 
against  3,452,457  cases  for  the  previous  year.  The 
pack  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  as  reported  by 
C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California 
Canners  Association,  and  included  in  the  totals  listed, 
was  155,177  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  and  73,796  cases 
of  canned  tomato  products.  Owing  to  the  carryover 
from  the  previous  year,  California  canners  insisted  on 
a  reduction  in  acreage,  and  on  top  of  this  the  dry  season 
cut  down  the  yield,  resulting  in  even  a  smaller  pack 
than  was  planned.  The  local  market  firmed  up  with 
the  release  of  pack  statistics  and  concessions  from  list 
prices  are  very  limited. 

Peaches — The  canned  peach  situation  is  gradually 
becoming  clarified  and  prices  are  better  stabilized  than 
for  some  time.  Financial  interests  are  insisting  that 
the  sale  of  fruit  below  the  cost  of  production  come  to 
an  end  and  are  readily  granting  additional  time  on  ob¬ 
ligations.  If  stocks  on  hand  cannot  be  moved  before 
the  next  packing  season  they  will  be  carried  over  and 
the  new  pack  reduced  to  fit  the  demand. 

Canner  Sues  Government — ^The  E.  Clemens  Horst 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  filed  a  suit  for  $3,000  in 
the  Federal  Court  here  this  week,  averring  “unreason¬ 
able”  regulations  regarding  the  labeling  of  canned 
peaches,  with  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  G.  J.  Morton,  chief  of  the  local  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Bureau,  named  as  defendants.  The  plaintiff 
alleges  it  packed  94,000  cases  of  peaches  at  Wheatland 
this  year  and  that  the  Government  Bureau  requires 
that  7,524  cases  be  branded  “Below  U.  S.  Standard — 
Low  Quality  but  not  Illegal,”  because  the  peaches  were 
not  uniformly  sliced.  The  complaint  asserts  lack  of 
uniform  slicing  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Peach  Product  Conference — Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  holding  of  a  peach  products  conference  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  co-operating  with 
University  officials  in  sponsoring  the  affair.  Prof.  W. 
V.  Cruess,  of  the  University  of  California  fruit  products 
laboratory,  reports  that  several  new  peach  products 
have  been  developed,  offering  possibilities  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  canned  peach  products.  Crushed  peaches, 
a  product  resembling  crushed  pineapple,  is  among  these 
new  products  and  is  declared  to  be  suitable  for  use  in 
much  the  same  way.  Canned  peach  juice  is  another 
product  that  has  received  attention.  Others  are  peach 
candies  and  peaches  canned  in  grape  juice. 

Sardines — Following  weeks  of  price  cutting  in  the 
sale  of  sardines  to  canneries  and  refining  plants  at 
Monterey,  a  gathering  of  all  interests  concerned  was 
held  this  week  in  San  Francisco,  with  Isadore  Zeller- 
bach,  chairman  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  acting  as  arbitrator,  and  a  uniform  price  of  $8 
a  ton  was  tentatively  agreed  upon.  Cannery  owners 
have  been  complaining  that  fishermen  w'ere  selling  part 
of  their  catches  to  reduction  plants  for  less  than  they 
were  paying. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 

Your  Building  Problems  Answered — ^The  Austin 
Company,  architects  and  builders  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
have  published  an  interesting  booklet  entitled  “101 
Questions  That  Sould  Be  Answered  Before  You 
Build.” 

This  booklet  has  become  very  much  in  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  the  useful  data  it  contains.  While  intended 
primarily  to  help  the  executive  who  is  face  to  face 
with  a  building  project,  the  booklet  also  raises  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answers  to  which  are  important  to  execu¬ 
tive  who  have  building  operations  furthest  from  their 
minds.  The  correct  answer  to  many  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  the  solution  to  many  profitless  situations  in 
industry  today.  The  Austin  Company  will  be  glad  to 
mail  you  a  copy  free  if  you  will  address  them  at  16112 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Opens  San  Francisco  Offices — ^The  Salinas  Valley 
Canning  Company,  of  Salinas,  Cal.,  has  taken  over  of¬ 
fices  at  16  California  street,  in  San  Francisco,  with 
Sam  Cava  as  manager. 

Eager  for  Business — The  Dollar  liner  President 
Pierce,  which  reached  San  Francisco  late  in  September 
from  the  Orient,  was  almost  two  days  late  in  reaching 
port,  having  been  held  at  Honolulu  to  load  a  large 
cargo  of  pineapple  for  the  East  Coast.  Shipping  in¬ 
terests  are  just  as  eager  for  business  these  days  as  are 
canners  to  make  sales. 

Dead — Capt.  J,  P.  Phare,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
American  Fisheries  interests  at  Anacortes,  Wash., 
passed  away  there  recently.  The  burial  was  at  San 
Francisco. 

Joins  Sales  Force — Henry  Abts,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Franco-Italian  Packing  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Cal. 

Back  on  the  Job — Elwood  Boobar,  of  the  brokerage 
house  of  Hoffman  &  Greenlee,  and  president  of  the 
Wholesale  Brokers  of  San  Francisco,  recently  under¬ 
went  a  serious  operation,  but  is  again  attending  to 
regular  duties. 

Bankrupt — The  Washington  State  Canners,  267  Col- 
man  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  in  financial  difficulties, 
according  to  press  reports,  and  an  involuntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed. 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 


January  25-27,  1932 — National  Preservers,  Congress 
Hotel  and  Annex,  Chicago. 

January  25  to  29,  1932 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies; 
Machinery  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
February  9-10,  1932 — Virginia  Canners,  annual,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va. 

Canners  League  Meeting  Dates — Arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California  at  the  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  starting  with  a  night  session 
Wednesday,  March  16,  1932,  and  continuing  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Saturday  night. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y'.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California^ 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2Mi . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


3.76 


3.60 

4.60 
3.25 
3.25 


.  3.50 

.  2.86 

3.40  3.10 

2.80  2.70 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2  Ms  . 

No.  10  . 


.50 

1.06 

3.25 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2  .60  .67% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  .95 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.76  ......~ 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  ......~ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.66  1.76 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green..-»~~...~~. — ..~  1-46  „ — .. 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 95  . 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 76  .80 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 76  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  3 .  1.10  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  .96 

Cut.  No.  10 . 2.86  - 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 


Standard.  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2V2  . 80  .82% 

No.  3  . 86  .90 

No.  10  .  2.65  2.70 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  .76 

No.  2%  .  1,15  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

No.  10 .  3.60  3.60 

SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.15  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.15  . 

SWEET  POTATOESS 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 90  .90 

No.  3  . 95  1.00 

No.  10 .  2.76  3.00 

TOMATOESt 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 55  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62%  .50 

No.  2  . .80  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  . 

No.  3  .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. .  8.35  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 52% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 50  . 

No.  2  . 70  .65 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67% . 

No.  3  . 1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.10  3.16 

TOMATO  PUREEt  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .37% 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  ........ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.36  1.40 


Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.55  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2V,,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 85  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pics.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.25  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.35 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.35  1.20 

Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . .  .  . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2....._ . .  ........ 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  2.00 

Red,  SsTTip,  No.  2......„ .  _...... 

Red,  Water,  No.  10..._ .  „„.... 

STRAWBERRIES^: 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.50 

No.  10s  .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz.  . 76 

17  oz . 80 

19  cz .  1.00 


CARROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26  ........ 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  ....... 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 86 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  .65 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . — . . 70  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 62%  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.25 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00  . 

Split,  Nfl.  10 .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 82% . 

No.  10  .  4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1-00  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Poia,  Is . .  .72% . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.20 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 80 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  1.05  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 90  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . . . 6.00  . 

No.  8  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  4.76  5.26 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.60  6.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  tl.OO 

No.  3 .  1.00  tl.06 

No.  10 . 3.00  tS.lO 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine.  No.  10 . . . .......  .... _ 

Michigan,  No.  10— „....„  ....... 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania',  No.  10,  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.25  . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  ,3.,~i0  ....... 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . .*. .  1.60  1.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  . .  ... _ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  ....... 

No.  t _ _ _ 

No.  10,  water . 4.00  ....... 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . .  . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10 .  5.50  4.76 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26  _ 

California  Standard,  2% .  2.40  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard.  Mo.  2... 

No.  10 _ 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 55  . 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.00 

No.  6  .  3.30  4.25 

No.  1  Juice . 76  . 

No.  6  Juice .  3.25  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  1.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  .  2.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1.95 

Standard,  No.  10 . 6.60  6.26 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.26 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  2.00  f2.2(i 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.46  2.35 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.75  . 

Cohoes,  Ta'll,  No.  1 .  1.86  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  % . 77%  1.07% 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 97% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.35  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 92%  .97% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.00  . 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.40  1.40 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.26  . 

SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.00 

%  Oil,  Decorated,  keys .  '*3.66 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  (jarton .  't'4.10 

%  Oil,  carton .  't'4.10 

^  Mustard,  Keyless _ ........ _  '*8.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  '*2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1.. .  1.56  *2.95 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %8  .  8.60 

White,  Is  . 13.00 

Blue  Fin,  % .  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  12.60 

Striped,  %  . 3.36  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.65  6.26 

Striped,  Is  . 8.26  11.60 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy .  7.30  6.60 

Yellow,  If  .  13.66  12.60 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives.  Pastes  and  Gums. 
adjusters,  for  Chain  Devices. 


Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewauneo,  Wit. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


bean  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Rydor  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


baskets.  Picking 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


beet  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wm. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Forte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCH  ERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragiie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoope-iton,  111. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc, 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  lo  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraguc-Sclls  Corn.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spiagiie-Si'lls  Corp.,  Hoope^lon,  111. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

'^**’>in  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore, 

Spi-.-v'iK—Sell''  Corn.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Si>r;igue-Sell3  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bo.xes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

RY-PRO  DUCTS,  Machinery, 
fcdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy, 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Kooptjton,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragiie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprrvguc-Sells  Cprp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra-.'ue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLETIS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wit. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sclls  Corp.,  H^iopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Ohapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis.  * 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
S!)rague-Selis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Eltc.). 

Hinde  &  Danch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Siiraguc-Seils  Corp..  Htxjpeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sor:igue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  (hipa.  Etc.), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selli  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spr;i<  ;ie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Elte. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chieaca. 
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FINISHING  HACHINES.  Cstaiip.  Btc. 

F.  H.  LansMnkminp  Co..  Indianapolte,  Ind. 

K.  K.  Kobin*  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 

SprsKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mehy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  MaeUnery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GEARS,  SPROCKETS.  Etc. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

K.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

K.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Elquipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
GUMS,  for  labels  and  caseo 
F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Ehcchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaitolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETITLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprajrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra:gue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

£astrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneons. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Spratgue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Repins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  CineinnatL 
LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  FHlling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Soits  Ca,  Baltimora 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

£aatrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimora 
Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails.  Tubs,  eta,  Fibra  See  Fibre  Coat. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 

U.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa 
J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Cbicaga 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Cbisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Cbisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunea  Wia 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 

PEELING  TABLES,  Conthiuona 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Btc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  l^bins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  Bee  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Synip. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca.  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cana.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.’ 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Scaling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Cannera*,  All  Varietlea. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Ca.  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Ca,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

B.  W.  Bliss  ft  Ca,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

CamaroB  Can  Mchy.  Oo..  Chicago,  HI 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 

SETVBS  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Lemgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  eta). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agenta 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKRRH, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettlea  See  Kettlea 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Hranda  Elta 

A.  K.  R<d>ins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judga  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Spraitae-Seils  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Bsdtimore. 

SprsKue-SolIs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS.  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  H(H>pe.  ton,  III. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp  ,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TO&IATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lil. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHEXS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ck>.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Frnlt,  Vegetablea 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanka,  Wood. 


December  28,  1931 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  ft 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


Known  Quality 


New  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

THIS  NEW  INTRODUCTION  HAS  PROVEN  TO 
HAVE  OUTSTANDING  MERIT  FOR  CANNERS. 


Concentrated  in  season,  prolific  in  yield, 
with  slender,  round,  meaty,  stringless 
pods,  it  produces  a  quality  pack  of  small 
whole  beans,  or  is  equally  good  for  cuts 
in  larger  sizes. 


We  are  operating  more  than  1000  acres 
in  trial  and  breeding  grounds  under  an 
expert  personnel  in  the  production  of 
pedigreed  lines  of  the  various  kinds  of 
seeds  that  canners  use. 


The  results  of  this  breeding  work  and  the  experience  of  75  gears  are  at  gour  command. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


